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TRACINGS OF THE NORTH OF EUROPE. 


MUSEUM OF NORTHERN ANTIQUITIES—ETHNOGRAPHIC 

MUSEUM—LUBECK—RETURN HOME. 
Tue early sections of the museum of Copenhagen — 
though the most valuable historically, and even pos- 
sessed of some popular attractions, as, for instance, the 
extraordinary bronze trumpets, and certain cases re- 
splendent with the quantity of gold relics contained in 
them—are little regarded by the multitudes continually 
streaming through the rooms, in comparison with those 
devoted to middle-age antiquities. These, as one can 
readily understand, come much nearer to the sympa- 
thies, besides being much more level to the intelligence, 
of the mass of the people. 

The early Christian period, from about the year 
1000 to the thirteenth century, presents a great num- 
ber of specimens of priestly accoutrements, church 
ornaments, and knightly weapons. The former are 
strikingly homely, marking the simple ideas of the 
early religious; for example, a bishop’s crosier is com- 
posed of bone, or of the tooth of the narwhal. In the 
next period—extending down to the Reformation—there 
is a great advance in elegance and costliness: the sacer- 
dotal robes become splendid, and the crosiers glitter 
with precious stones. There is a copy of the Gospels, 
probably about 1300, a superb volume of illuminated 
writing, intended to lie on its side upon an altar. The 
upper side, accordingly, is magnificently ornamented 
with ivory images and precious stones, laid upon a 
case of gold-work. Some of the altar-pieces of that 
age are not less splendid. Mr Thomsen, remembering 
that I was a Scotsman, directed my attention parti- 
cularly to a rich shrine of St Ninian, from a church at 
Elsinore, containing pictures representing the principal 
events in the life of that distinguished person—such as 
his coming a poor boy to the king’s palace, his leaving 
the palace in good credit to obtain learning, the pope 
crowning him a bishop, &c. I was at a loss to under- 
stand how this holy man, though eminent above most 
of his class in Scotland, where many chapels were 
dedicated to him, should have got into repute on the 
shores of the Sound; but it was explained that his 
shrine at Elsinore was supposed to have been erected 
by some pious Scotsman of an early age. 

One of the most recent acquisitions was a specimen 
of the early ivory-carving of Norway. This substance 
we can readily suppose to have been a favourite mate- 
rial for the imitative arts in the north, when we 
remember what stores of it have been left by the ex- 
tinct elephantide of Siberia. The specimen in question 
is in the form of two leaves of a book, opening upon a 
hinge, each of the inner sides being a frame in which 
the carvings are inserted. One of the sides represents 
in compartments the leading events of the life of St 


Olaf, including as a final scene his slaughter. The 
history of this relic is curious. It was taken to Rome 
by King Christian I. about 1438, and by him presented 
to the pope. When Frederick V., king of Denmark 
and Norway, was in Rome, two centuries and a-half 
later, the then pope, having heard of the Norwegian 
carving as a thing lying about somewhere in the 
Vatican, caused it to be sought out and presented to 
his royal visitor. Thus has it found its way back to 
Denmark. 

Another highly-curious object was a similar double 
board, but containing only tables of wax, with writings 
traced upon them. This is an example of early wax- 
writing: it presents an inventory of the property of a 
monastery. Among the articles found in an ancient 
comb-maker’s establishment was a stylus of bone, with 
a prick at one end for making such inscriptions, and a 
flat edge at the other for obliterating any error that 
might occur in the writing. Here we have brought 
before us, in the most lively manner, the whole plan 
of a peculiar kind of writing practised in the middle 
ages. It is now continually happening in the museum 
that one hitherto mysterious relic of antiquity explains 
another. An instance occurred on the turning up of 
the ancient comb-maker’s establishment. A little bone 
article was there found, of most anomalous shape, and 
of no conceivable use. It was brought to Mr Thomsen, 
who quickly detected that it was the knob on which 
the string of an ancient species of cross-bow had been 
confined. 

Amongst the medieval utensils the drinking- horns 
take a conspicuous place. They have them of all 
metals and styles of ornament, and the remark of the 
museum - keepers — but I hope it is overstrained — 
is, that those which belonged to the clergy are the 
largest. ‘There is an exceedingly superb drinking-cup 
of the famous Queen Margaret, under whom Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark were united in one monarchy 
at the close of the fourteenth century. It is obviously 
more capacious than the drinking-cup of a single person 
requires to be; and it is therefore likely that the queen 
did not use the cup for herself only—a refinement, it 
may be remarked, of no old date in the best society, 
and which is yet scarcely introduced amongst the 
middle-classes of rural Scotland. The queen’s cup is 
formed in eight or ten vertical bulges, on each of which 
is an initial or coat of arms, applicable to some parti- 
cular person, including the royal owner herself. It is 
supposed that the cup had been used at the queen’s 
table, by herself and her immediate attendants and 
officers, each drinking from a special part of the rim, 
as guided by the initial or coat armorial. Thus there 
was a refinement to a certain extent, though the nicety 
of the present day was not reached. 

With reference to Catholic times, I have but one re- 
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maining curiosity to advert to, and that is an affche for 
church-doors regarding the sale of indulgences. It is 
said to be the oldest surviving specimen of printing 
with a date, and it is unique. Of another such an- 
nouncement there are two copies extant, one of which 
is in the possession of Earl Spencer. 

The objects of post-Reformation dates are as yet but 
partially arranged, and I merely obtained a glimpse of 
them in the private rooms where they are for the pre- 
sent deposited. Amongst them are some grand old cabi- 
nets, and many fine specimens of old tapestry. What 
struck me, however, as the most curious, were the orna- 
ments of a Romanist character, which are still, or were 
lately, worn by brides in Norway and Iceland. There 
is a gaudy vestment, a crown, and an elegant girdle. 
It is curious to think of the fashions of an obsolete reli- 
gion being kept up with regard to matrimony, when 
everything else has undergone a change. In this pri- 
vate department of the museum I obtained some idea of 
the arrangements for conducting the affairs of the estab- 
lishment and of the society of antiquaries connected 
with it. They are on a scale of liberality which puts 
our starved, self-supporting museums to shame. One 
thing impressed me deeply—that there is not in any 
part of the dominions of the king of Denmark an ancient 
tumulus, or church, or Runic stone, or indeed any un- 
removable relic of antiquity whatever, of which a 
minutely-faithful drawing and an elaborate written account 
are not deposited here. In opulent England we have no 
such care taken of this class of the national possessions, 
and they accordingly are continually becoming more 
and more obscure. If we reflect for a moment on the 
value which we should now attach to any such labours 
with regard to English antiquities in the time of Eliza- 
beth, had she thought of spending a little money in that 
way, and on the bitterness with which posterity must 
look back on our continued negligence, we can scarcely 
fail to applaud the liberality of the Danish government 
as something wise as well as generous, and deplore the 
opposite conduct of our own as most unworthy, most 
fatal, and most foolish. I thought with special acerbity 
of the fruitless applications of the Scottish Society of 
Antiquaries to the Treasury, during a long course of 
years, for a small sum to keep up their museum, in 
which, purely by individual exertions and sacrifices, 
they have assembled what constitutes something like a 
shadow of the magnificent Copenhagen collection. Were 
T first lord of the Treasury for but as long as Abon 
Hassan was sultan!—or, as an old lady used to say, 
were I an act of parliament! In one thing particularly 
it is desirable that we should imitate the Danish anti- 
quaries— we must hold out to the finders of ancient 
metal ornaments and treasure the full bullion value, 
without which their preservation is all but absolutely 
impossible. 

The Ernnocrapnic Museum, in an old palace con- 
tiguous to Christiansborg, is an institution compli- 
mentary to the antiquarian, and almost a necessary 
part of it. The object here in view is to assemble and 
classify the dresses, arms, implements, and all other 
convenient memorials of the barbarous nations now 
living. We have articles belonging, first, to nations 
without knowledge of metals or literature; next, to 
nations acquainted with metals only; third, nations ac- 
quainted with metals and literature, but still in a state 
otherwise backward. We have the rude bone and 
wooden weapons of the Australian nations—the furni- 
ture and weapons of the barbarous tribes spread along 
the Polar Ocean. A summer tent of skins belonging to 


the Esquimaux, with its furniture, beds, and cooking 
utensils, is a great curiosity. The quantity of Chinese, 
Japanese, and Brazilian objects is remarkable, consider- 
ing that the Danes have no particular connection with 
those countries. On the whole, this is a highly-credit- 
able exhibition, although a scientific visitor will pro- 
bably lament the want of those objects above all others 
illustrative of the character of nations—their skulls. 
I am not sure if the collection be absolutely greater 
than the corresponding section of the British Museum, 
which, I have understood, is generally regarded as 
meagre. I am very sure that, in proportion to the 
means which Denmark commands, both in wealth and 
in the necessary foreign connections, this museum is 
such as to put England to shame. It is on becoming 
aware of such things, that the Englishman is impelled 
to put the question to himself—How comes it that our 
country, with all her enormous expenditure, has so 
little to spare for what enlightens and elevates a people? 
Does it never occur to any one to question the absolute 
necessity of supporting that old system by which mas- 
sive sums will be spent uselessly in mere experiments 
in the building of war-ships, or some similar extrava- 
gance, sanctioned by old but senseless usage and refer- 
ring to almost obsolete policy, while for objects the 
most directly and positively useful only mere trifles can 
be spared? 

It will have been remarked by many that the general 
result of the archeological inquiries of the North is con- 
formable to the theories propounded by the speculative 
philosophers of the last century as to the progress of 
mankind from savage simplicity to civilisation by suc- 
cessive stages. Their leading idea was, that the human 
race was originally in a rude and ignorant state, and 
that they gradually acquired knowledge by observation, 
and became refined by the influences of society. This 
idea they ventured to break down into particulars: 
they spoke of nations having first been in what they 
called a hunting stage—that is, a stage in which their 
sole dependence for food, besides the natural fruits of 
the earth, was upon animals trapped and killed; next, a 
pastoral stage, when families found a more regular sub- 
sistence in flocks; finally, an agricultural and commer- 
cial stage, such as we now see in its highest develop- 
ments. This theory, though conformable to the progress 
of things in nature as now daily observed—for example, 
the advance of a single human being through the igno- 
rance of infancy and the reckless impulses of youth to 
the rational steady life and complicated relations of 
manhood—was rejected by a small but active party, who 
deemed it more likely that mankind had declined from 
a primitive state of civilisation. Within the last few 
years the ingenious Dr W. C. Taylor wrote a work to 
prove that such had been the history of human society. 
His leading argument was, that we never see a people 
originate civilisation among themselves. It always, he 
says, comes to them from some external source. ‘There- 
fore, he holds, it never could have sprung up sponta- 
neously among men. Assuredly the discoveries of the 
archeologists are in favour of what may be called the 
natural theory. They show to us, over large sections 
of the earth, the inhabitants commencing in ignorance, 
and with the rudest and simplest contrivances for the 
supply of their necessities—then devising superior con- 
trivances, and advancing to more regular and abundant 
means of subsistence. In Denmark, the Bronze civi- 
lisation comes in abruptly, and apparently by the intru- 
sion of a partially-enlightened people; but as migration 
and invasion appear to be the rule of early communi- 
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ties, we can easily understand how this intruding people 
may have been one which in its own original grounds 
pew hw from stone to metal by gradations, It was, 
indeed, almost unavoidable that such should have been 
the case, for nothing can be more plain than that some 
nations had advanced to the use of metals long before 
others. We are accustomed to consider Egypt as one of 
the earliest scenes of civilisation: it possessed metals in 
all probability before even a stone-using people had come 
into Northern Europe. But even Egypt, it appears, 
commenced with a Stone Period, and had subsequently 
its Age of Bronze. To quote the words of Mr Wilkinson, 
in his ‘Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians :’ 
—‘In early ages, before men had acquired the art 
of smelting ore, and of making arms and implements 
of metal, stones of various kinds were used, and the 
chasseur was contented with the pointed flint with which 
nature had provided him. The only effort of his inge- 
nuity was to fix it in some kind of handle, or at the 
extremity of a reed, in order to make the knife or the 
arrow; and we still witness the skill which some savage 
people of the present day display in constructing those 
rude weapons. 

* The Egyptians, at a remote period, before civilisation 
dawned upon them, probably adopted the same, since 
we find that stone-tipped arrows continued to be occa- 
sionally used for hunting even after they had improved 
every species of weapon, and after the arts had arrived 
at the state of perfection in which they appear subse- 
quently to the accession of the eighteenth dynasty. 
Long habit had reconciled them to the original reed- 
shaft, with its head of flint, and even to arrows made 
with a point of hard’ wood inserted into them, which 
were also the remnant of a primeval custom. 

‘ Those, however, who preferred them of a stronger 
kind, adopted arrows of wood tipped with bronze-heads; 
and these were considered more serviceable, and were 
almost invariably used in war. But when this improve- 
ment took place in the construction of their arms it is 
impossible to conjecture, being coeval with the early 
stages of a civilisation which is concealed by the veil 
of ages, and dates long before the period of which any 
monuments remain.’ 

I left Copenhagen on the 26th September in a steamer 
for Lubeck, where I arrived next morning after a plea- 
sant sail of eighteen hours. This is a town of greater 
attractions than is, I think, generally admitted or un- 
derstood. Though the country in which it is situated 
partakes of the tame character of Northern Germany, 
its pleasant drives, formed out of the ancient ramparts, 
give it a cheerful and recreative effect. Then, as a 
specimen of the affluent city of the middle ages, little 
changed in either its public or private structures since 
that time, it is a perfect study to the antiquary. I 
found unflagging pleasure in wandering along its stately 
old streets, poking into its old religious institutions, 
many of which are d to secular purposes, and 
musing over the remains of commercial grandeur and 
liberality in its Dom-kirk and Raathuus. At the 
same time, with an aspect of decay, there is much neat- 
ness and cleanliness in this ancient city. 

I do not think it necessary to enter into a general 
description of a place so much in the common track 
of travel, but yet I cannot resist saying a few words 
about the objects in the Dom-kirk. Plain itself, this 
cathedral contains many beautiful and interesting 
things. The ciceroné, a well-informed old man, not 
vulgar, as such persons usually are, but gentlemanlike 
and intelligent, makes his recital in French with great 
precision and distinctness. The baptismal font, a rich 
piece of Gothic work, of date 1455, reminds me, in its 
style of decoration, of the contemporary mace of St 
Salvador’s chapel at St Andrews, helping to show how 


it still does throughout Europe. The expression on the 
faces of some of the figures is surprisingly well given 
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a uniformity of design and taste prevailed even then, as | the 


for so early a piece of modern sculpture. Another of 


the celebrated Hans Memmling, whose altar-piece in 
the church of St John at Bruges is likely to be more 
familiar to the reader. He was one of the fathers of 
modern European art. The picture in Lubeck cathe- 
dral, painted in 1471, represents in a multitude of com- 
partments the events of the Passion. If one can over- 
look the weak grouping and rigidity of the outline of 
the figures, he will be lost in wonder at the exquisite 
finish which the old artist has given to this work. The 
faces are all laboriously painted, and fully charged 
with expression; the dresses carefully done, and of 
some importance historically. It is remarked that there 
are several faces repeated in different parts of the work, 
showing that the artist had employed real persons to 
sit to him. The tears on the cheeks of Mary and 
Magdalen are curiously distinct. In the bearing of the 
cross, Jesus’s face seems to me less expressive of suffer- 
ing and grief than was to be expected ; but perhaps this 
was meant, and certainly it is not unsusceptible of de- 
fence. One must wonder that at the time when our 
Edward IV. was dictating barbarous executions of his 
Lancasterian opponents, and Louis XI. stringing up his 
traitorous subjects without remorse, such works as the 
font and Memmling’s picture were produced in the 
adjoining countries. 

The church contains some good family monuments, 
but none which ascend to historical interest. The 
whole floor is formed of sculptured memorials of the 
merchants, bishops, and other eminent persons who 
sleep below. The fine carving of the screen over the 
entrance to the choir is said to have been furnished by 
a priest who, having become Lutheran, and having sub- 
sequently repented of the change, as well as of his 
having taken to himself a wife, sought this means of 
expiating his offence. 

On one of the side walls there is a.rude fresco refer- 
ring to a legend regarding the building of the church. 
An inscription in debased Latin informs us that Charle- 
magne, while hunting, encountered a stag which had a 
cross growing between its horns, and a collar of jewels 
round its neck. With the produce of the collar the 
first church on this spot was built. The story seems 
nearly the same as one related respecting the origin of 
Holyrood Abbey at Edinburgh. David L., while hunting, 
was thrown down by a stag, and in danger of being 
gored by it to death, when a cross miraculously slipped 
into his hands, and at sight of that sacred object the 
animal fled away. The crest borne as an armorial en- 
sign by the church which the king founded in gratitude 
was a stag’s head, with a cross inserted between the 
horns, exactly as in this case. It seems likely that the 
two legends have had some common foundation. 

A passage by a steamer from Hamburg to Leith re- 
stored me to my home, on the 3d of October, after an 
absence of between three and four months. It was 
matter of grateful reflection that during all this time I 
had never had a day of bad health, or encountered any 
great suffering, though I had once or twice been in a 
small degree of danger. It was now agreeable also to 
recall the many proofs I had had of the kindly manners, 
and amiable and upright character, of the people of the 
North. Throughout my whole journey I had met with 
no rudeness, much less any disposition to violence or 
outrage. I had never seen any person drunk, or in any 
degree of excitement from liquor, excepting (so far as I 
remember) in one solitary instance. There had been 
some tediousness from the great length of some of the 
routes in proportion to the objects of interest which 
they presented ; but, saving this, there was nothing in 
the physical character of the countries passed over to 
give uneasiness to a person of average hardiness. The 
general results were certainly not unworthy of the 
trouble and time required for the journey. I had seen 

i and striking memorials of some extraor- 
dinary, and as yet mysterious, operations of nature; I 
had seen society not yet advanced into that complicated 
state of industrial relations from which our national 
wealth has sprung, and yet far from being abject, or 
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unhappy, or low in either taste or intelligence. If 
there be any persons able to undertake such a tour, 
and likely to be content with such observations, I can 
safely recommend them to go over the same ground ; 
keeping in view, however, that there are some districts, 
in Norway particularly, as, for instance, the fiords in the 
Bergen district, which are fully.as interesting as any I 
had visited, if not more so, though, unluckily, it was 
out of my power to comprehend them in my —— 


CURIOSITIES OF ROGUERY. 
THE FREE FORESTER—THE HORSE-MAKER. 


AvtuovucH in the conduct of business there cannot be 
said to exist any debateable ground between honesty and 
dishonesty, inasmuch as the golden precept which com- 
mands us to do unto others as we would that they should 
do unto us, is ever at hand, and ever suggestive of the 
right rule of action, yet there is a wide field of operation 
for those who, rejecting the authority of this precept, and 
preferring the care and culture of Number One to all 
other considerations whatever, choose to live rather by 
their wits than their work. In London, and in all great 
towns, there are a thousand means of turning a penny, 
and a pound too, by practices and pursuits which, though 
to the spirit of the law, are found in fact to 
rarely punishable by it. It is hardly to be wondered at, 
when we take into consideration the infinite varieties of 
human character, that wherever men are congregated in 
great numbers, a certain portion of them should be found 
whose pleasure and delight it is to beard, to violate, and 
to elude the penal statutes. Rogues of this sort abound 
in the metropolis, and no inconsiderable amount of skill 
and cunning are displayed in the pursuit of their voca- 
tion. It is a question whether with some of them profit 
alone, unconnected with peculation, would have any 
charms; their industry demands the spice and flavour of 
rascality to stimulate it into action: they have no whole- 
some appetite for an honest penny, and would starve and 
die out but for the excitement of roguery. The following 
outlines, cursorily sketched from the life, may serve to 
introduce to the notice of the reader a few of the worthies 
who manage to enjoy the patronage of the public for 
services more than doubtful, and who, keeping for the 
most part out of the grasp of the law, do yet gain a living 
by its infraction. 

The Free Forester.—This is a designation probably 
unknown to the majority of readers as peat to the 
denizen of a crowded city: it is assumed, however, with 
no small degree of pride, by the members of a certain 
class well known to each other, and who are to be found 


sparsely scattered through the streets of London at all | d 


seasons of the year, with the exception of the fading 
autumn and during the rigour of winter. The free 
forester owes his title and his occupation to that inex- 
tinguishable love of nature which prevails more or less in 
all great towns and cities—united with his own indepen- 
dence of the claims of meum and tuum, and with the 
right which he has established, to his own satisfaction at 
least, to certain waifs and strays of the vegetable king- 
dom, or rather to certain vegetable property which he 
chooses to consider his lawful p He is a trader with- 
out capital; a seller who neither produces nor pur- 
chases; a gardener and arboriculturist without an inch of 
ad. a dealer in game and poultry too at times, 

ving no license either to shoot or to sell the savoury 
wares, for the possession of which he would be puzzled to 
account. 

With the earliest breath of spring, the free 
forester, quitting his winter avocation, it-may 
be, appears in the streets of London, on the edge of some 
wide pavement, or between the shafts of a hand-cart, in 
of a goodly of the budding promises 
of the opening mitating the perambulatin - 
deners, he sets up the cry of ‘All a-growing and w-blowing? 
—and among a population notoriously fond of flowers, 


who, if they can have a garden nowhere else, will establish 
one upon their window-sills, he soon succeeds in dispos- 
ing of his roots. These consist of snowdrops, primroses, 
polpenliianeht, violets, oxlips, slips of geranium, hen-and- 
chicken daisies, and other early-blooming flowers or sweet- 
smelling herbs. As the spring advances, and warms into 
summer, you see him still pursuing his rounds, or stand- 
ing at his accustomed corner well supplied with the 
blossoming flora of the season: tulips, hyacinths, roses— 
red, white, or mossy—fuchsias, rhododendrons, young 
variegated laurel, fir and box-trees in pots, bushes of rue 
and London-pride, balsams, geraniums, ranunculuses — 
everything, in short, that will grow out of the hothouse, 
and which garden-loving citizens are fond of cultivating 
in front or rear of their suburban dwellings. As summer 
wanes, and autumn steps quietly on the scene, the acti- 
vity of the free forester would seem somewhat to abate: 
his cry is not so frequently heard; his stand at the corner 
of the street has altogether disappeared; and though he 
is here and there seen pushing through the crowd his 
hand-cart, still gay with the rich hues of autumnal 
blossoms, he yet drives but a laggard trade, and that only 
by dint of the lowest possible prices, which, however, he 
can well afford to take for wares which have cost him 
nothing, or next to nothing. Long before the crysan- 
themum has bared her starry face to welcome the waning 
year, the free forester has vanished, like the last rose 
of summer, to return no more till the dawn of a new 
spring recalls him to the scene of his labours. 

But, the reader naturally inquires, How does the fel- 
low come by his merchandise? We are not in a condition 
to give a perfectly satisfactory reply to this question. Thus 
much, however, we know: he is seen to start from the 
neighbourhood of St Giles’s, not far from what yet remains 
of the old Rookery, late in the afternoon, or in the early 
twilight of a spring or summer’s evening, sometimes driv- 
ing before him an empty hand-cart, at others carrying over 
his shoulders a large canvas sack of four or five bushel 
capacity. Directing his course towards the suburbs, 
doubtless in pursuance of a plan previously designed, he 
is beyond the limits of London ere night closes in; and, 
marvellous to say, long before the drowsy citizen has 
begun to dream of breakfast, he is back again to his ex- 
pectant partner at the point from whence he started. 
Consigning the prod of his night’s industry to his 
chum, he turns into bed for an hour or two, while the 
other prepares the goods consigned to him for the inspec- 
tion of the public. In this business no time is lost. We 
once witnessed, with perfect amazement, this apparently 
miraculous process, the operator dreaming of nothing so 
little as that his actions were under review. In the case 
referred to the wares were contained in a large bag, about 
two feet in diameter, and four or five in length, and must 
have weighed considerably above a hundredweight. The 
resser—for so he may be appropriately called—turned 
them all out carefully — the g d in the 
back yard of a twopenny aes this he did not 
by emptying the bag at its mouth, but by unbuttoning it 
at the sides, and laying o' its contents. These con- 
sisted of flower-roots in full bloom for the most part, but 
crushed, heaped, and tumbled together in such a squashed 
condition, as to appear fit for nothing but the manure 
heap. But he very soon changed the aspect of the stock 
into a goodly show, of which a Covent-Garden cultivator 
would not have been ashamed. Selecting the finest 
flowers from the mass, with a pair of short shears he cut 
away the bruised or broken leaves, and rinsing the plant 
in a small stream from a mg set it firmly in a pot 
already prepared with mould, in far less time than it 
takes to describe the deed. Producing the mould-filled 
pots from an outhouse as fast as they were required, he 
soon had some dozens of fine blooming flowers in a condi- 
tion for sale. Around the roots of each, as he set it aside 
as finished, he poured carefully, using a small ladle for 
the p , & few drops of a dirty-looking liquid from 
an enware pan which stood in a corner: this no 
doubt was some — vegetable stimulant, under the 
influence of which the excited plants would, for one day 
at least (long enough for his 


purpose), assume the ap- 
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pearance of extraordinary healthiness and vigour. In 
fact, when, in less than two hours afterwards, the whole 
stock, ranged on a couple of broad hand-carts, sallied out 
of the lane on its way to the fashionable thoroughfares 
of the West End, the show of tender balsams with their 
delicate blossoms, and gorgeous geraniums glittering in 
pee redness, looked so beautiful and so healthy, such a 
it to the skill of the florist, that we felt it would be 
madness to attempt to convince any one not an eye- 
witness like ourselves of what had been their actual con- 
dition three hours back. That portion of the stock not 
intended for potting was more summarily dealt with. It 
consisted of roots adapted for front gardens, chiefly of 
common flowers and sweet-smelling herbs, which, having 
suffered little from the rough usage and confinement to 
which they had been subjected, were merely sprinkled 
with a little water, and then ranged round the edges of 
the carts, forming a kind of enclosure for those in pots. 

If the reader is not yet enlightened as to the manner 
in which the free forester comes by his merchandise, let 
him live in the suburbs of London, and try the experi- 
ment, as we have for the last seven years, of cultivating 
a garden in front of his parlour window. Let him note, 
moreover, what becomes of the contents of a garden, 
front or back, of a suburban house during the interval 
between the departure of one tenant and the arrival of 
another. We are loth to cast a slur upon the character 
of any class, more especially of one that is so eminently 
industrious, that lives not only laborious days, but labo- 
rious nights as well, one, too, that loves flowers and green 
fields—both a ion with ourselves; but the truth must 
out for all that, and the plain unvarnished truth is, as 
Dr Johnson would have phrased it, ‘ The fellow’s a thief, 
and there’s an end on’t.’ 

But, as we have already hinted, this worthy does not 
confine his attention exclusively to botanical experi- 
ments; there is a department of natural history in which 
he has considerable interest, and by the cultivation of 
which he adds not a little to his annual income. Those 
Michaelmas martyrs, the , find their way somehow 
or other into his bag or his basket, and during the last 
week of September he drives a brisk trade with liberal- 
minded customers, whom he knows well where to meet 
with, and who, ‘ asking no questions for conscience’ sake,’ 
are content to buy a fat goose at a lean price, without 
troubling themselves to inquire under what circumstances 
the plump victim left the farmer’s yard. His customers 
for poultry and game, it may be remarked by the way, 
are chiefly the well-employed workmen and operatives 
of the metropolis. In large establishments, where scores 
or hundreds of men are congregated for industrial pur- 
poses, he makes his appearance after regular intervals 
during the whole game season, generally coming an hour 
or two before pay-time, well laden with dainties doomed 
to smoke on the Sunday dinner-table of the artisan. 
The men banter him upon the cheapness of his wares; 
but his brazen self- ion is never put to the blush. 
He offers a couple of fowls or a hare at 50 per cent. 
“below the selling-price in the cheapest market in Lon- 
don, observing, by way of recommending the bargain, 
*I suppose you thinks I stole ’em, but I’m blow’d if 
you arn’t wrong this here once. Them fowls was sent 
to me by my old gran’mother in the country, to keep my 
birthday with; but you see the old lady didn’t send no 
sarce nor sassangers, and as I can’t afford to buy trim- 
mins, and it goes agin my conscience to eat em without, 
I hoffers ’em to you at two-and-twopence.’ ‘ Why, how 
often does your birthday come round ?’ asks the work- 
man. ‘ That hare I bought of you a fortnight ago was 
given to you bya friend as a birthday present!’ ‘As often 
as I want it of course,’ replies the chapman— that’s a pri- 
vilege I’ve got, if I harn’t got ne’er another. Come, take 
’em at two bob: I can’t be bothering all day with them 
birds’ As may be readily imagined, at such prices his 
merchandise does not remain long on hand : » 
chicken, hare, or turkey soon find new proprietors, and 
the free forester, shouldering his basket, disappears with- 
out loss of time. 

Occasionally he will make his appearance in the work- 


shop in the middle of the week, bringing a couple of fresh 
hares or rabbits, or a basket of live fowls ; ‘ because,’ says 
he, ‘ if you don’t want to eat your Sunday’s dinner on a 
Wednesday or Thursday, them pussies ’ll keep for a week, 
and the birds is fresh enough, I ’spose, if you kills *em 
when you wants ’em. A shillin’ a piece—ax no more, and 
take no less. Didn’t smug ’em nether; if 1 had, they’d a 
been eighteenpence. Got a man to steal’em for me, a 
friend o’ mine, as wants to be off to Botany arter his wife, 
as was sent over by mistake. I gived him the job cos it 
went to my heart, it did, to see him a grievin’ an’ a takin’ 
on so. Come, who’s for the live birds, and who’s for the 
cats? Don’t all speak at once, cos I hates confusion and 
bother. There, if that arn’t enough for the money, I’ll 
ive you the next for nothin’!’ One would think, by the 
ight-hearted hilarity of the fellow, that his conscience 
was pretty clear of offence; but the expression of his eye 
belies his rattling tongue, and tells of a lurking dread of 
some not improbable mischance, which he is not alto- 
gether unprepared to meet. We must remark that it is not 
always that the viands he offers for sale are fit for eating. 
He is in the habit occasionally of intercepting a cargo 
of fish or a ‘ lot’ of game on its way to the river, where, 
in the dawn of morning or the dead of night, certain 
dealers in those commodities are wont to consign their 
stale and unsaleable stock to the bosom of Father Thames. 
His impudence enables him to pass off such wares with 
unblushing effrontery; he knows that, however offensive 
they may have been to the olfactories for this week past, 
the keenest nose will detect nothing wrong after he has 
* taken the stink out of them, a process which he effec- 
tually performs, and the means of doing which he guards 
as a profound secret. If he encounter complaint on the 
subject of such bargains on again making his appearance 
at his accustomed haunt, he flies into a violent rage 
with the fictitious personage who, he swears, ‘ sold him 
the lot of goods,’ by which he declares he not only lost 
money, but disobliged his best customers, His career is 
not generally of very long duration ; his constitution 
would seem to be colonial, with an antipodal ten- 
dency: he is apt to become the subject of compulsory 
emigration, and is often required to complete his bota- 
nical studies, and to consummate his natural history 
experience, under official surveillance in a far-distant 
ion. Some of them, however, being their own ‘ fences,’ 
and having the caution to keep their depredations within 
bounds, escape such untoward accidents; and after accu- 
mulating a sufficient fund, cease their perambulations, 
and settle down in some safer calling. It is rare to meet 
with a man of mature years leading the life of a free 
forester in London. 
The Horse-Maker.—We might fill a volume with the 
rformances of this worthy, but must perforce d 
im summarily, as others are waiting to be limned as soon 
as we have moved him out of the way. This notable per- _ 
sonage locates principally in the neighbourhood of White- 
chapel, though many of his kith and kin are to be met 
with in or near the neighbourhood of Smithfield, and in 
the lowest parts of Westminster. In ap ce, the 
horse-maker has nothing Cockneyish or London-like about 
him ; even his dialect, though he be a Cockney born and 
bred, is in some degree p ayey both in idiom and 
accent. His costume is that of the respectable agricul- 
tural yeoman or small farmer; and is always in neat and 
tidy trim. He affects a rustic gentility and simplicity of 
behaviour, and disarms suspicion by his cheerful, open, 
loquacious, and manner: he makes no 
t parade of himself in the markets, never attending, 
in fact, when his presence can be dispensed with. By 
this means his simulated character lasts him the longer, 
and he is saved from the disagreeable necessity of shift- 
ing the scene of his labours. His business is to purchase 
horses which, from accident, vice, disease, or even old 
age, are rendered unfit for the service of man, and then, 
by means best known to himself, to metamorphose the 
poor beasts into quiet, plausible, serviceable - looking 
steeds, and to sell them, while yet under the influence 
of his all-potent incantations, to unwary customers, 


There is hardly a disorder horse-flesh is heir to the 
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symptoms of which he cannot temporarily banish, by 
means of drug, knife, cautery, or some secret nostrum; 
while there is no animal so vicious but that he can sub- 
due him for a time to quiet, good behaviour. By dint 
of shears, singeing, currycomb, and brush, under his direc- 
tion the roughest hide assumes the radiant polish of the 
turf; by the cunning application of ginger or cayenne 
to the jaws, the nostrils, the ears, or elsewhere, the 
dullest worn-out hack is stimulated into sprightliness and 
demonstrations of blood and breeding; and the poor 
honest brutes are compelled by his arts to play the hypo- 
crite, and to assume virtues and qualities to which they 
have perhaps been strangers all their lives. 

The horse-maker has an intimate connection with the 
knackers’-yards, to the proprietors of which he is well 
known as a customer. Not a few of his bargains in horse- 
flesh have been previously doomed to the dogs (or rather, 
in London, to the cats), and have been temporarily d 

him from the knacker’s knife. So well is this known, 
that respectable dealers in the metropolis, on sending a 
horse to be slaughtered, invariably charge their servants 
to see the animal slain before quitting the premises of 
the knacker. If this precautionary measure be omitted, 
it is more than ible that the owner of the beast may 
find himself, a few days after, mounted on the very brute 
which he had condemned to the knife, having bought 
him, re-manufactured, to supply the place of the supposed 
dead one. An instance actually occurred no great while 
ago of a farmer selling an old roadster for dogs’-meat 
price at Barnet Fair, and buying him again two days 
after at Smithfield, riding home well pleased with his 
purchase, and only discovering the fraud through the 
unaccountable familiarity of what he supposed to be the 
stranger horse with his old uarters. 

A favourite speculation of these worthies, and one that 
generally pays a swinging per-centage, is by clubbing 
together to purchase at a country fair a lot of wild colts 
fresh from the hills, and by dint of doctoring and dress- 
ing, to prepare them for exhibition and sale at the West- 
End auction-marts. We have more than once witnessed 
the sale of these job-lots, which very rarely result to the 
satisfaction of the purchasers. We have seen each sepa- 
rate nag, just two minutes before he was led out to 
exhibit his paces in view of the company, subjected to 
certain indescribable manipulations and applications of 
stimulating nostrums, intended and calculated to make 
him counterfeit the gait and action of thorough-breeding, 
or something like it; and many a hack, whose actual 
value must have been something between seven and ten 
pounds, have we seen knocked down for from twenty to 
thirty guineas, or even more, to heedless amateurs in 
horse-flesh, who, before a week was over, would have been 
too glad to part with their bargains at a loss of fifty per 
cent. Still, it is possible at times to get a bargain even 

. from a horse-maker. From the intimate practical know- 
ledge these fellows acquire of all the various diseases and 
vicious propensities of the race equine, it does occasionally 
happen, especially when the defect is a vice, and nota 
disease, that they will effect a thorough cure. We were 
once too well acquainted with a brute who possessed 
every quality that a horse should have, with the excep- 
tion of docility, the want of which nullified all the rest. 
Though valued at between fifty and sixty guineas, from 
his fine proportions and strength of limb, he was sold, after 
a score of grooms had tried their skill upon him in vain, 
for three sovereigns to a member of this fraternity, who, 
a fortnight afterwards, exhibited him in harness drawin 
near two tons with perfect ease and willingness, thou 
he had not heretofore in any other hands submitted to 
become of any use whatever. His vanquisher declared 
that he had taken the devil out of him by driving him 
from Vauxhall to Bristol in one day, allowing him one 
day’s rest, and then back again on the third day. Be 
this as it may, the horse was purchased at a high price 
for her Majesty’s service, and we saw him frequently 

perfect 


afterwards performing the hardest work with 
quietness and docility. 

This class of deceivers seldom succeed in their attempts 
to get on; they are for the most part men who, seduced 


by the love of the saddle and the whip, have deserted the 
occupations to which they were brought up, and have 
sought, without capital, to participate in the profits of the 
regular dealer in horses. Not a few of them are the pro- 
prietors of ricketty cabs or hackney-coaches, which, like 
the beasts that draw them, have been long ago fairly 
worn out in the service of the public. It is not unusual 
to encounter an equi which, including horse, harness, 
and vehicle, would a sorry purchase at five pounds. 
The hungry proprietor, seated on the box, crawls about 
the streets in the dusk of the evening in hopes of picking 
up another, and still another, last fare: he is afraid to 
halt at the regular ‘ stand,’ lest his poor staggering brute 
should be too stiff to move off in case of a sudden call. 
The scoundrel has platted an iron wire into the thin end 
of his whip-lash, well knowing that nothing short of 
actual torture will goad the wretched jade he drives into 
anything faster than a walking-pace! One is often 
tempted at such a spectacle to pray for a collision with 
some racing van or omnibus, which shall shake the little 
remaining life out of the poor brute, and thus release 
him from the tyranny of his master, punishing the biped 
at the same moment for his dastardly inhumanity. t 
here we must draw bridle for the present. 


THE DYNAMICS OF EARTHQUAKES. 


Convutsions and disturbances of the earth’s crust have, 
until recently, formed exceptions to some other natural 
phenomena which inductive philosophy accounts for by 
the action of certain known and fired laws. An assem- 
blage of facts, often at variance with each other, has con- 
stituted for the most part the whole of what is known on 
the subject of earthquakes, yet any one of these facts, 
when properly explained, becomes of essential importance 
in considering the question in all its physical and geolo- 
gical bearings. An attempt has now been made to syste- 
matise the accumulated results. Mr R. Mallet, a gentle- 
man well known for his scientific researches, has pub- 
lished in the ‘ Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy’ 
a treatise ‘On the Dynamics of Earthquakes; being an 
attempt to reduce their observed Phenomena to the 
known Laws of Wave Motion in Solids and Fluids.’ We 
shall follow the author through his valuable paper, and 
endeavour, as clearly as the subject may permit, to give 
an abstract of the general theory. 

Mr Mallet’s inquiry commences with a demonstration 
of the cause of the rotary or vorticose motion supposed to 
be peculiar to earthquakes ; one of the most remarkable 
instances of this movement is that mentioned by Sir C. 
Lyell in his ‘ Principles of Geology,’ where the upper 
stones of a square pedestal are described as having been 
turned round several inches from their place without fall- 
ing, while the lower blocks retained their original posi- 
tion. An analogous case is cited by Darwin: the 
buttresses of the cathedral at Conception were twisted, 
so to speak, clean off from the walls, while the walls 
themselves remained standing, and comparatively unin- 
jured. Assuming the vorticose theory to be the true one, 
the rotary force sufficient at its centre to displace such 
vast masses of masonry would be inconceivably great at a 
few hundred feet distant; so great, indeed, that nothing 
could resist it, and the tremendous phenomena of earth- 
quakes would be a thousand times more terrible than 
they already are. Mr Mallet in brief terms shows that 
the effects here particularised can be satisfactorily ac- 
counted for on other grounds. ‘I assume,’ he observes, 
‘nothing more than what is universally admitted—that 
during earthquakes a motion of some sort takes place, by 
which the ground itself, and all objects resting upon it, 
are shaken, or moved back and forwards by an alternate 
horizontal motion, within certain limits, which, for all 
present evidence to the contrary, may be a straight-line 
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motion, though possibly variable in direction at different 
and sometimes closely-successive times, and the velocity 
of which is sufficient to throw down or disturb the posi- 
tion of bodies supported by the earth, through their own 
inertia.’ 

There has been much difference of terms in respect of 
the phenomena of earthquakes: the ancients described 
the motion as similar to the shaking of a sieve, while 
with modern writers it is ‘a trembling ’—‘ vibration ’ 
—‘ concussion ’—‘ movement ’—‘ undulation ’— the last 
being nearest to the truth. Whether a building shall be 
twisted round or completely overturned by the progressive 
motion in a straight line depends on the centre of gravity 
of the edifice. ‘ The effect of the rectilinear motion in the 
plane of the base,’ we read, ‘ will be to twist the body 
round upon its bed, or to move it laterally, and twist it at 
the same time, thus converting the rectilinear into a 
curvilinear motion in space.’ Next we have the question 
as to whether the motion is alternate backward and for- 
ward, by which, as some have assumed, displaced objects 
should be restored to their former position. But as the 
back stroke cannot be so powerful as the forward one, it 
necessarily fails to move the disturbed bodies from the 
situation in which the forward stroke left them. This 
general view is not affected by the fact of bodies being 
occasionally thrown down in opposite directions—as the 
east and west walls of a building ; such anomalies are 
to be explained by differences of resistance, weight, or 
connection, or simply by the return of the secondary or 
reflected wave. 

Mr Mallet lays down the proposition that the only 
conceivable alternate motion which answers to all the 
circumstances observed in earthquakes, is that of an 
elastic compression, passing along through the crust of the 
earth, in parallel or intersecting lines; ‘a wave of elastic 
compression,’ he calls it. Such a theory was proposed a 
hundred years ago, but lost sight of. Earthquake shocks 
originate either on the land—as is the almost daily case 
in the volcanic — of the Andes—or under the ocean, 
the latter being the most disastrous in their consequences. 
Here the explanation is especially interesting —* When 
the original impulse comes from the land, an elastic 
wave is propagated through the solid crust of the earth, 
and through the air, and transmitted from the former 
e the ocean water, where the wave is finally spent and 
ost. 

* When, on the other hand, the original impulse comes 
from the bed of the deep ocean, three sorts of waves are 
formed and propagated simultaneously—namely, one, or 
several successively through the land, which constitutes 
the true earthquake shock or shocks; and coincident 
with, and answering to every one of these, one or more 
waves are formed and propagated through the air, which 
emer the sound like the bellowing of oxen, the roll- 

g of wagons, or of distant thunder, accompanying the 
shock ; and a third wave is formed and propagated upon 
the surface of the ocean, which rolls in to land, and 
reaches it long after the shock or wave through the solid 
earth has arrived and spent itself.’ 

The effects here specified are familiar to most of us by 
having read of them as generally attendant on earth- 
quakes: in what follows we have the apparent recession 
the sea from the shore during the shock accounted 
‘or 

* While passing under the deep water of the ocean, it 
gives no trace of its pro; at the surface in all proba- 

ility; but as it arrives in soundings, and gets into water 
more and more shallow, the undulation of the bottom, 
the crest of the long, flat-shaped, earth-wave, brings along 
with it—carries upon its back, as it were—a correspond - 
ing aqueous undulation, slight, long, and flat, upon the 
surface of the water. This, which, adopting Airy’s nomen- 
clature, might be called the forced sea-wave of earth- 
quakes, has no proper motion of its own: it is simply a 
long, low ridge of water, pushed up at the surface by the 


partial elevation of the bottom immediately below it, 
this latter elevation travelling with such immense velo- 
city, that the hillock of water pushed up above it has not 
time to flow away laterally, and reassume its own level. 

‘Thus, then, the earth-wave below, when in shallow 
water, is attended by a small forced sea-wave, verticall 
over it, upon the surface of the sea, and these two 
the inclined beach or shore at the same moment; but as 
the beach is so inclined, and the forced sea-wave, as well 
as the earth-wave, are long and flat, and the velocity of 
the latter very great, the earth-wave, as it were, slips from 
under the forced sea-wave at the moment of reaching the 
beach, which it for the moment elevates, by a vertical 
height equal to its own, and as instantly lets drop again 
to its former level.’ 

Besides the surface ocean-wave, a wave of sound will 
also be propagated through the water, and reach the land 
long before the surface-wave arrives. The sound of the 
earth-wave, on the contrary, travels with it, and is heard 
on shore at the same moment that the shock is felt. A 
close analogy exists between the transmitted fluid wave 
and solid wave: the onward movement of the latter 
takes place in a series of elliptic curves similar to though 
smaller than in the former, but ‘with inconceivably 
greater velocity.’ It seems hard to believe in this literal 
wave-like motion of rigid earth and rock, yet science 
teaches that the intermobility of particles is not only 
possible, but actually takes place. ‘The vibrations of 
the air of a drawing-room shake the solid walls of the 
house, when a tune is played upon a pianoforte, or other- 
wise the tune could not be heard in an adjoining house. 
Captain Kater found that he could not perform his ex- 
periments upon the length of the seconds pendulum any- 
where in London, for that the solid ground everywhere 
vibrated by the rolling of carriages,’ &c. 

In marshy ground resting on sandstone, the vibrations 
caused by the of a railway train have been per- 
ceived at a distance of 1100 feet laterally, but vertically 
they cannot be detected through sandstone beyond 100 
feet. Houses, towers, and tall chimneys rock with the 
wind, ‘Salisbury spire moves to and fro in a gale more 
than three inches from a plumb line? On removing the 
props of exhausted coal-seams, the superincumbent mass 
sinks with tremendous noise and violence, often taken for 
an earthquake shock. ‘ At the latter end of last century, 
one or more of the great vertical and impost stones of 
Stonehenge suddenly fell down; the concussion produced 
a wave, which was transmitted around in every direction, 
like that upon a pool of water into which a pebble has 
been dropped, and the shock felt in all the neighbouring 
hamlets was so great, that for some time, until the cause 
was discovered, it was thought to have been an earth- 
quake, as in fact it was, though not produced by the usual 
causes, So, also, when the great Spanish powder maga- 
zine—said to have contained 1500 barrels—was blown up 
near Corunna, at the conclusion of Sir John Moore’s 
retreat, officers who were present state that the ground 
rocked sensibly for miles away, and the wave was felt at 
a distance before the sound of the explosion was heard.’ 

Concerning the sea-wave: it is pretty generally known 
that an earthquake is frequently accompanied by a dis- 
turbance of the ocean, which at times does great mischief 
at places far from the centre of the shock; more so where 
the land slopes gradually to the water than where it is 
precipitous. ‘It is remarkable,’ says Darwin, ‘ that while 
Talcahuano and Callao (near Lima), both situated at the 
head of large shallow bays, have suffered severely durin 
every earthquake from great waves, Valparaiso, sea 
close to the edge of profoundly a water, has never been 
overwhelmed, though so often shaken by the severest 


shocks? Many readers will remember that the great 
earthquake at Lisbon was followed by a huge wave, which 
came rushing in from the sea some time rwards, and 


fearfully vated the previous alarm and destruction. 
The focus of the shock was forty miles from land, and 
the wave was forty feet in height; it swept three thousand 
persons off the spacious quay, to which they had betaken 
themselves to be out of the way of falling buildings. An 
attempt has been made to account for the effect produced, 
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by supposing that the falling in of a vast cavity in the 
ocean bed far away from the coast caused a sudden reces- 
sion of water on the shore; or that the whole mass of dry 
land being bodily elevated by the shock, and let down 
again, it would appear as though the sea had retreated 
and came in again; or that these effects were referrible to 
an upheaval of the bottom of the sea. 

None of these views satisfy the newly-advanced theory: 
according to Mr Mallet, the original impulse given to the 
bed of the sea acts simultaneously upon the earth, the 
sea, and the atmosphere, originating at the same instant, 
and transmitting one or more waves through each. ‘The 
earth-wave moves with an immense velocity, probably not 
less than 10,000 feet per second, in hard stratified rock, 
and perhaps little short of this in the less dense strata.’ 
But while the earth-wave travels at this rate, sound 
moves through water at about 4700 feet per second, so 
that a double sound will be heard from the sea after the 
land sound. Yet at times the waves of sound are absent 
while the others are present. In such cases it is supposed 
that no fracture of the earth’s crust takes place, but 
merely a bending or flexure, which might naturally occur 
without the concussions that accompany actual breaking. 
Differences or anomalies in the times of shocks becoming 
audible are accounted for by the difference of strata 
through which they travel. The earth-wave varies in 
height from an inch or less to three feet, the latter being 
its vertical height in on earthquakes; the length de- 
pends on elasticity of the strata. The line where one 
quality of strata meets another is always marked by the 
greatest havoc. Dolomieu states ‘that in Calabria the 
shocks were felt most formidably, and did most mischief, 
at the line of junction of the deep diluvial plains with 
the slates and granite of the mountains, and were felt 
more in the former than in the hard granite of the latter. 
Houses were thrown down in all directions along the 
junction, and fewest of any where these were situated in 
the mountains. ... But if the case be converse, if the 
earth-wave pass from highly-elastic rock into a mass of 
clay or sand (suppose lying in a small-sized valley), and 
pass across this into similar elastic rock at the opposite 
side, all the former results will follow.’ 

As before observed, great earthquakes originate beneath 
the sea; those which have their focus inland are less de- 
structive; the shock is generally lost beneath the ocean; or 
if a powerful one, it traverses the bed, and is felt in dis- 
tant countries, The movement of the Lisbon shock was 
pce | miles in a minute—1750 feet per second; its effects 
were felt in Scotland. ‘At Loch Lomond the water, with- 
out any apparent cause, rose against its banks, and then 
subsided below its usual level: the greatest height of the 
swell was two feet four inches, In this instance, it seems 
most probable that the amplitude of the earth-wave was 
so great, that the entire cavity or basin of the lake was 
nearly at the same instant tilted or canted up, first at 
one side, and then at the other, by the passage of the 
wave beneath it, so as to disturb the level of the con- 
tained waters by a few inches, just as one would cant up 
a bowl of water at one side by the hand.’ 

Many experiments have been made by scientific ob- 
servers to determine the rate of motion through different 
materials. The velocity of wave-transit through lime- 
stone (soft lias) is 3640 feet per second; sandstone (mill- 
stone grit), 5248 feet; Portland stone (oolite), 5723 feet; 
limestone (primary marble), 6696 feet; limestone. (hard 
carboniferous), 7075 feet ; and clay slate (Leicestershire), 
12,757 feet. A glance at this table will enable us to 
conceive something of the consequences that must ensue 
when such immense rapidity is suddenly checked or dis- 
turbed by meeting with strata of different elasticity. 
There is, then, no difficult in understanding why every- 
thing on the surface should be prostrated; that frightful 
chasms should open, which, in closing again, have actually 
bitten human beings in two. But it must be remembered 
that, appalling as these convulsions may be, they ‘ do not 
properly constitute part of the earthquake at ail ; and in 
order to form clear notion of earthquake mechanics, we 
must carefully distinguish between these, which are but 
consequences of the consequences of the earthquake, and 


the earthquake-wave itself, which gives rise to them all, 
The earth-wave shakes the country; the features of its 
surface are altered by the filling of valleys and levelling 
of eminences; a new state of things is instantly brought 
about as regards its drainage; and all its meteorological 
circumstances alter in proportion. Hence, when in the 
loose narratives of ccsthquatien—<ihidh abound with ill- 
made observations, fanciful and figurative language, and 
exaggeration—we read of “lakes suddenly appearing 
where all was dry before,” rivers and lakes “ bursting up 
out of the earth,” “ lightnings and clouds of smoke or 
dust accompanying the shock,” we must bear in mind 
that these are mere accidents, contingent upon the conse- 
quences of the principal phenomenon—the transit of the 
earth-wave; namely, upon the disturbance of the surface 
of the land reacting upon its drainage, and producing 
violent electrical disturbances by friction, by pressure, by 
changes of temperature; and these all again reacting upon 
its climate, so as often permanently to affect it.’ 

Such is a brief abstract of Mr Mallet’s views: we con- 
sider that he has done good service to science by his 
inquiry, the publication of which may greatly assist the 
officers of the American expedition stationed in Peru and 
Chili, who are directed to make earthquake phenomena 
an especial subject of observation. With a view to pro- 
mote more exact observation on these points, Mr Mallet 
has constructed an instrument which of itself regi 
the various effects; and it is not improbable that some 
day earthquake instruments will become as common as 
barometers in countries liable to disturbance. We close 
our notice with his conclusion as to ‘the efficient cause of 
the earthquake shock,’ which he says, ‘I define to be a 
wave of elastic compression, produced either by the sud- 
den flexure and constraint of the elastic materials form- 
ing a portion of the earth’s crust, or by the sudden relief 
of this constraint by withdrawal of the force, or by their 
giving way and becoming fractured.’ 


MARY ROCK, 
BY PERCY B. ST JOHN, 


[Years have now elapsed since I have written one line about 
Texas, and probably I should have allowed my recollections rela- 
tive to that country to become obliterated, but for a circumstance 
which has brought back my days of peril and adventure forcibly 
tomy mind. A very little while back, a number of the Journal for 
which I am now writing this sketch fell into the hands of one 
who was my valued and esteemed shipmate under the flag of the 
Republic of the Lone Star. It contained the ‘ Gold-Seeker and the 
Water-Seeker.’ Seven years had passed since we were almost boys 
together, and we had never heard of each other. My friend had 
become a trader in the backwoods; I an author. But the Michigan 
merchant was made of the same stuff as the lieutenant in the 
Texan navy; and he addressed me ‘ London, England.” The 
letter found me, and now, since it has been followed by others, 
I hope again to be in communion with days which had their 
charms despite their hardships. } 


Tue Rock family had emigrated to the very verge of 
wild Indian life, when the recent war between the United 
States and Mexico burst out, an event which, while 
awakening prospects of fierce struggles between the rival 
republics, aroused also the hopes and passions of the 
swarthy Indian tribes that people the frontiers of the con- 
tending powers. Certain predatory and wandering habits 
already alluded to* as characteristic of this family, had 
driven Captain Rock from the easy neighbourhood of 
Dickenson’s Bayou, and from all others, one after another, 
until at last he found himself far nearer than was 
rally considered safe to Spanish Peak and its trouble- 
some tribes of Redskins. 

This time the old man, his wife, son, and daughter— 
the other having remained with her husband—had to 
build a house, instead of taking possession of one aban- 


* See Journal, New Series, N: * The Wedding, a Bac! 
Sketch.’ New Series, No. 58,‘ The Rock Family in Tesas 
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doned by former proprietors. They chose the mouth of a 
deep gully, and the verge of a dense forest. Their hut 
was, as usual, blocks of wood rudely put together; and 
their energies had this time gone so far as to induce 
the cultivation of a small field of maize. This excepted, 
their whole existence depended on hunting and fishing. 
Mary, who, it seems, had become more slim than when I 
knew her, was all the more indefatigable in her pursuit 
of the game afforded by the fertile and happy plains of 
Upper Texas. She and her brother were ceaseless in 
their endeavours to track deer, wild turkey, and par- 
tridges; and supported their family entirely. The old 
couple did absolutely nothing but eat, drink, sleep, 
and smoke, utterly forgetful of their former position in 
society. 

A Hitle while before the outbreak of the late war, the 
Rocks became aware of the presence of a neighbour. A 
tall young Kentuckian, passionately fond of a wild life, 
suddenly located himself within a mile of their abode, 
with a sturdy assistant from his own land, four negro 
slaves, a dozen horses, a herd of cattle, and a wagon. 
He erected a solid frame-house, and called his place 
Snowville—his name being given out as i. pe Snow. 
With peace and tranquillity, his farm would probably 
soon have been the centre of a neighbourhood, and 
ultimately the site of a town. But a great pestilence, 
more destructive than cholera or plague, was coming : 
Texas was the cause of a terrible war. * 

As soon as Captain Snow had settled himself, built his 
house, and set his fields going, he thought it but right 
to pay a visit to the Rocks, despite the piratical character 
which he had heard of them round about Galveston. The 
chief things, however, which struck him on the occasion of 
his visit were the wretchedness of their abode, the wilful 
dotage of the parents, the industry of the children, and 
the matured beauty of Mary. Of a frank and sociable 
disposition, he made friends with young Rock; and very 
soon became the invariable companion of the brother and 
sister in their huntings and wanderings. The conse- 
quence was natural. Had she not been the only female 
within a hundred miles, Mary would have won the heart 
of any youth not already enchained by her simplicity, 
truth, and sincerity. Captain Snow, in a month, was over 
head and ears in love, and in two was the accepted lover 
of Miss Rock. It was agreed on all sides that imme- 
diately after the maize harvest they should freight a boat 
with their various goods, and, going down to the settle- 
ments, be married. 

The interval was chiefly spent in hunting, fishing, 
boating, and riding, when the various parties concerned 
were not engaged in necessary avocations. Captain Snow 
heard with a bounding heart of the war, but his murder- 
ous propensities were wholly quelled by the sight of 
Mary, whom he loved with all the ardour of a single- 
minded, honest, and frank backwoodsman. Still, he could 
not divest himself of regret at not partaking the dangers 
of the expedition, and to divert his mind, proposed to the 
brother and sister a week’s hunting in the buffalo regions 
higher up the country. Both frankly acquiesced, and one 
morning at dawn of day they started. 

. This time all the hunters rode horses, the very best 
which Snow could pick from his lot. Each had a rifle, a 
powder-horn, a bundle of corn-cakes, a flask of native 
whisky, and a hunting-knife. Mary on this occasion was 
dressed almost in as masculine a costume as her com- 
panions, and never was happier, more sprightly, or filled 
with more of the enthusiasm of prairie-life. Their jour- 
ney was up deep gullies, along heaving plains, by cool 
streams, and beneath the shadow of thick woods. They 
rode along in the ey until they found a place fit for 
sport, oar then halting, lit a fire, shackled their horses, 
and started on foot in search of game, sometimes together, 
sometimes separate, When success crowned their efforts, 
or when night approached, they returned to their camp 
and supped. After this operation, which in the prairies 
is a very serious one, they made a sober attack on their 
whisky gourds and tobacco-pouches, and after a little 


gossip, were glad to find rest. Mary had a little hut | the fire, 


always formed of boughs and their three cloaks, the 
— and affianced husband keeping guard on each 
side. 

Thus they wandered for more than a week, and none 
thought of turning back. When the wild passions of 
rapine, and slaughter, and murder, almost inseparable 
from savage life—which has generally all the faults of 
civilised life, with scarcely any of its virtues—are kept 
in the background, a wandering existence in the virgin 
woods and fields of America has an inexpressible charm. 
They all felt it. To camp at night beneath trees hun- 
dreds of miles from houses and men is a thing which 
excites romantic feelings in the rudest, and none of the 
trio belonged quite to the rough cast. Captain Snow had 
received some education, and Mary Rock had learned to 
read before I left thecountry. They had thus some com- 
mon topic of conversation, and their excursion gained re- 
doubled charms. 

One evening, a little after dusk, having failed during 
the day to find a suitable encampment in an arid plain, 
they had turned back towards that which they left in the 
morning. They had ridden pretty hard, and when they 
came to the dry bed of a torrent which they had to cross 
their horses were very tired. 

* I reckon,’ said Captain Snow, ‘ we’ll not circumvent 
Dick’s Ferry this night. My horse is getting cranky like, 
and trails his legs ike an old mutang.’ 

* Hush!’ said young Rock in a low tone. 

* What’s up ?’ whispered the other in an equally cau- 
tious manner. 

Young Rock pointed down the bed of the torrent, 
which was thick with bushes, and overhung by trees, and 
at some considerable distance the blaze of a fire seemed 
reflected faintly on the silvery branches of a larch. The 
fire itself was completely hidden, and would have been 
admirably concealed but for an accidental opening in 
the trees, 

* Ingines—Redskins !’ observed Captain Snow. ‘ Do 
m and Polly slope away to yonder clump of trees, and 

ide away spoy, while I creep down to the reptiles, and 
look at their paint.’ 

With these words the Kentuckian: descended from his 
horse, took off his cloak or poncho; and divesting himself 
of rifle, pouch, everything, in fact, but his tough panta- 
loons, flannel shirt, mocassins, and hunting-knife, —_ 
to descend the stony bed of the river. Mary and her 
brother rode away with every precaution, leading the 
third horse between them. 

Snow moved with all the stealth and caution of an 
Indian warrior. He had lived three years with the. 
Cherokees, and seen their arts and contrivances in the 
er of man-slaying. He now roused all his recol- 
ections. The neighbourhood of Indians might be harm- 
less, but it likewise might be dangerous; and the safety of 
his affianced wife quickened the young man’s blood, but 
took nothing from the admirable coolness of his head, 
which was as fertile in expedients as that of a backwood 
lawyer is in abuse. It took him fully an hour to reach a 
little hillock behind which lay the camp. Snow now 
scarcely breathed. The spot he occupied was rough, and 
filled by thorny bushes, Te was about twenty yards from 
the dangerous vicinity of the fire. Slowly and gravely he 
raised his head, and then his eyes fell upon a party of 
nearly a hundred Indians in their hideous war-paint. 
Some were sleeping, some smoking, while two or three 
were on the watch. One of these stood within three 
yards of him leaning against a tree. His side was to- 
wards the Kentuckian, and his eyes were fixed on vacancy. 
Once he turned quickly in the direction of Snow; but 
the darkness, and the scout’s motionless position, made 
him see nothing, and the white man could continue his 
survey in peace. The long lances of the Indians lean- 
ing against the trees showed him that the warriors were 
cavalry, and this circumstance made his heart beat. He 
had hoped that the horses of his party would have given 
him a certain superiority over the Indians, which he now 
saw did not exist. With this conviction he was about to 
retire, when a young Indian moved aside the trees near 
and advanced into the centre of the opening, 
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until he stood before the chief, who was smoking his red- 
clay pipe with becoming gravity. 
* Pale-faces !’ said the young man after the usual 


se. 
Pe Ugh !’ replied the chief. 

* Three,’ continued the young man: ‘ one squaw—two 
warriors. Squaw dressed like warrior: her voice soft 
and sweet like a Pale-face girl.’ 

* Ugh !’ said the chief. 

Another pause ensued, after which the young man, 
having explained that the white party was tired and 
weary, and could not go far, the chief of the war-party 
ordered him to take a dozen warriors about dawn and 
attack them. The Howling-Wind grunted his reply, and 
sat down. 

Captain Snow was now amply satisfied as to the nature 
of the Indian tribe: they were Comanchees, the Arabs of 
the great-prairie wilderness, outlying in the woods in the 
hope of cutting off volunteer parties going to Mexico. 
Using all his caution, he crept away from his dangerous 
post, nor departed from his noiseless walk until half a 
mile distant. He then made boldly for the clump where 
he had advised his friends to retire. He found them 
camped in its very centre, well concealed, their horses 
grazing with shackled feet, and a small fire. 

* Heap on more wood-bog,’ said Captain Snow as he 
came up; ‘ the varmint have seen us, and the sight of 


our camp may keep them in good-humour. I conclude 
their scouts are ying us out this very minute.” And he 
explained all he had heard. 


A hasty meal, but an ample one, was taken at once, 
and then some portion of rest was snatched. Indeed the 
Rocks, with all the careless security of their Irish blood, 
slept soundly until two hours before daylight, when Snow 
roused them up. The horses were dled in silence, a 
mouthful of corn-cake eaten. Snow then doled out to 
each a small panekin full of brandy, half of which they 
drank, while with the other half, mixed with water, they 
washed the joints of their horses, their mouths, and ears. 
They then piled a great quantity of wood on the fire, and 
mounting their horses, rode off. 

Not a word was spoken, while Snow, who headed the 
party, forbore to press the horses, reserving their strength 
for sudden emergencies. They soon entered a beaten 
trail in the forest, which they followed until dawn. The 
night had been dark, without moon or stars; and when 
the gray morning broke, they found that their imperfect 
knowledge of the country had deceived them, and that 
they were getting away from home. They retraced their 
-steps, guided by the lofty smoke of their own fire, not 
with the intention of getting so far back, but of gaining 
another trail which led across a vast open prairie in the 
direction of their home. Presently the skirt of the wood 
was reached, and they were on the huge plain. It was of 
the rolling character, covered with lofty high grass, and 
extended far out of sight. A heavy cloud in the dis- 
tance, hanging over the edge of the horison, showed that 
in that direction the prairie was on fire. Towards this 
the trio rode slowly in a line which promised to leave the 
conflagration which was being formed to their left 

and. 

* Whip handsomely !’ suddenly exclaimed Snow; ‘ the 
varmint are on us!’ 

At the same moment the war-cry of the Indians was 
heard in all its horror from a hundred screeching throats, 
and the long lances of the Comanchees were seen waving 
in the distance. The fugitives now gave whip and spur, 
and the horses bounded along at a rapid pace, and for a 
short time they succeeded in heading the Comanchees : 
but their long lances were never out of sight. For four 
hours they rode hard over the plain, until they were not 
more than two miles distant from the crackling, smoking, 
blazing high which bore down towards them like a 
fiery avalanche. To their left lay a stream of water, to 
their right a level sward, which had been burnt some 

months back, and was now covered with short turfy grass. 
Near its grazed a number of wild horses, which 
presently raised their heads as they approached ; for this 
mode preferred to trying for a ford. 


* The reptiles !’ suddenly exclaimed Snow, reining in 
his horse. ‘Do you see them horses? Well, every one of 
them has an Indian devil hanging by his side ready to 
catch us! I know that trick a mile off.’ 

The Mexican Indians, by means of a thong round the 
saddle, and a peculiar stirrup, will hang for hours beside 
a horse, which will thus appear to be gallopping of its 
own accord over the plains. The trick is usually adopted 
when flying before superior forces, to guarantee their 
bodies from arrows and bullets. . 

Captain Snow looked anxiously around him, The pur- 
suers were about a mile behind them, the ambushed 
Indians about half a mile to their right, while at about 
an equal distance before them was the fire. 

* We have little choice,’ said he calmly. ‘ My friends, 
we must do a dreadful bould thing! The horses will be 
a little skeary like, but a quick eye and a cool head 
will do it—we must shoot the prairie fire !’ 

The Rocks had heard of such a thing, but they stood 
amazed at the very thought. But Snow left them no 
time for reflection, The concealed Indians, finding them- 
selves discovered, leaped into their saddles,and bore down 
upon them. But they remained unnoticed. The three 
fugitives were busily engaged. They had placed their 
powder-flasks out of the reach of fire: they had wrapped 
their rifles in strips of their torn-up cloaks; and then, 
having carefully and tightly bound their own clothes, 
they tied bandages over the eyes and nostrils of the 
horses. Then they mounted again, the Indians being 
close upon them, and made for the rampart of smoke 
and flame that lay between them and life. 

The line of fire was about three miles long. The 
prairie, composed of reeds and damp with recent 
rains, did not burn with that lightning-like rapidity 
which leaves no chance of escape. It burned quickly, but 
steadily, and Snow remarked that in some places smoke 
predominated over flame. Just before them a lofty clump 
of bushes burnt high and brightly, but to the left of this 
a thick black smoke seemed to indicate a swampy ex- 

se where the fire had less purchase. They were mov- 
ing rapidly, the Indians not two hundred yards behind 
them, along the line of flame, and the Comanchees were 
yelling with delight. They gained ground every minute 
on the fugitives, and saw no chance of escape for them. 

* Close your eyes, and follow,’ suddenly cried Captain 
Snow, seizing the bridle of Mary’s horse, and plunging 
headlong into the thick smoke of the mouldering swamp. 
The atmosphere, which for a long time had nm op- 
pressive, now became absolutely suffocating. The noise 
was infernal, Crackling reeds, hissing damp bushes, 
flamin, , a black vapour that choked and blackened, 
was all that they could distinguish, with a sense of in- 
tense heat, and then a black plain covered with charred 
wood, with smouldering heaps of charcoal, lay before 
them. They had passed with the least possible amount 
of injury. A few burns, ascorching sense of thirst, faces 
as black as negroes, were all that had ensued from their 
desperate and daring act. Snow pressed the hand of 
Mary in silence, and then examined the horses. They 
were irreparably lost. Their legs had suffered burns 
which would render much farther journeying impossible; 
but they were compelled, despite their frightful state, to 
urge them on again at their fullest speed. 

A howl, that Snow knew too well, warned him of a 
new danger. The savage wolves of the mountains were 
upon them in vast droves, These animals follow prairie 
fires in search of the carcases of deer, turkeys, rabbits, 
hares, &c. that perish in the flames; and, collected in 
such force, become formidable. The wretched horses in- 
stinctively darted away, and the fugitive band made for 
a wood about five per ia off, which been spared by 
the fire, the grass near the trees being too damp and too 
short to burn. As they rode, they loosened rifles and pis- 
tols, and took their huge powder-horns from the many 
swathes which had protected them. Several times they 
halted and fired at the furious beasts, which, to the num- 
ber of about four hundred, came on behind them. Their 
shots told, and a halt showed that the caiote 
were engaged in uring their unlucky companions, 
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At length the wood was reached; and while, by a general 
discharge, they for an instant checked the advance of the 
hungry brutes, Mary climbed a tree, took up the arms, 
provisions, and other traps, and was then followed by the 
weary men. The horses gallopped away, and became in- 
stantly a prey to the sa white wolves, 

It required an hour of absolute 
fugitives to talk over their position. They then ate and 
drank, and smoked in silence for another half hour, when 
all were sufficiently recovered to hold a council. The 
wolves were howling round the tree, which was lofty and 
thick, and seemed determined not to abandon their prey. 
But the backwood trio laughed at them. Their chief 
concern was the loss of their poor horses, and the —— 
of a tramp home. They were now pretty secure from the 
Indians, who must believe them to have perished in the 
flames, and who would choose a road removed from the 
track of the conflagration. 

They spoke some time in a low tone, until the howling 
of the wolves below became intolerable, and Captain 
Snow and young Rock resolved to rid themselves of the 
nuisance. They descended to the lowest branches of the 
tree, and looked down. A fearful yell from a hundred 
throats greeted them; and the aspect of the long hanging 
tongues, fierce eyes, and savage teeth of so many animals 
would have terrified any but men inured to dangers and 

ardships. A quick volley from their revolving five-bar- 
relled pistols drove the jackals back an instant. Snow 
was perched over a large pile of leaves driven together by 
the wind. On this he rapidly emptied a good handful 
of powder. With a handful of Spanish moss from the 
tree, and the lighted tobacco from his pipe, a flame was 
produced, and the burning moss dropped as the wolves 
returned to the charge. The animals retreated with 
terrific yells, as the leaves took fire and the gunpowder 
flashed, and then kept a respectful distance, oung 
Rock now leaped down, flung some wood on the fire, and, 
joined by his party, soon had a ap bum yo round the 
tree. Within this they rested, and their wounds, 
or rather burns. 

The next day, after sixteen hours of repose, the whole 
party started on foot. The wolves, which only collect in 
oy 0 numbers on rare occasions, had dispersed over 
the black and smoking plain. Weary and tiresome was 
the journey through forest, through swamp, along dreary 
interminable plains, with a heavy rifle on the shoulders, 
They rarely a shot, eating sparingly, and at long 
intervals, for the crack of firearms had now become 
dangerous. Ten days they tramped along, and on the 
morning of the eleventh they were within a mile of the 
dwelling of Captain Snow. Two or three smart reports 
of guns made them prick up their ears, quickly followed 
as they were by the duller report of Indian fusils. The 
trio plunged into a thicket, loosened their rifles, and ad- 
vanced, Ten minutes brought them to the skirt of the 
wood, The buildings of Snowville were a little more 
than a hundred yards distant. The Indians lay about 
fifty yards to their left, behind the wagon and corn-stack 
frame. Quick as thought Snow and his companions fired, 
and then, with a loud yell, rushed across. Taken in 
flank, the savages sought the cover of the wood, and 
made no effort to prevent the junction of the whites, 
Snow found that his house had been blockaded two days 
by the Indians, but that his assistant and the four negro 
slaves had made a very spirited defence. Mary was 
alarmed about her parents; but during the day any 
movement was impossible. They accordingly rested until 
night, making meanwhile every preparation for further 
resistance; and darkness once set in, Snowville was aban- 
doned to two negro slaves. Snow had always been kind 
to his blacks, and they acted accordingly. The part 
of six crept on hands and knees through a maize field, 
and thus gained a trail that led to the house of the Rocks, 
A huge blaze soon informed them that the place was 
burning. Mary felt sick at heart, and darted forward. 
She was only restrained within the bounds of prudence 
by the exertions of her lover. They soon stood at the 
mouth of the gulley, and the scene, illumined by the 
blazing hut, was revealed in all its gravity. Old Rock 
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and his wife cowered down y eps posts: the Indians were 
preparing for the torture; they were at least twenty in 
number. But the whites hesitated not. A quick volley 
revealed their presence, and then on they rushed. But 
before they had gone half the distance the old couple 
were among them, with Indian guns in their hands. 
A retreat was beat at once; and before the astonished 
savages rallied, the Pale-faces commanded the entrance 
of the gulley, and retreated in good order. The magic 
reputation of the Western rifle kept the Comanchees at a 
respectful distance. 

Two days more were they within their post, but then 
the Indians gave up the siege. On the fifth day the 
whole party was mounted; the wagon, drawn by oxen, 
contained all their valuables, and on the top old Rock 
and his wife. The rest served as escort. Their destina- 
tion was a county some two hundred miles distant, where 
Captain Snow was to be united to Mary. They were 
married; and then, joined by four enterprising families, 
the bold backwoodsmen again entered the wilderness, and 
returned to their old residence. A village was formed, 
and Captain Snow was at once chosen as sheriff. The 
community was small, but full of perseverance; and 
though they have suffered a little from Indian attacks, 
courage and industry soon repaired the damage; and Mrs 
Snow seems in a fair way of presiding over a considerable 
town at no very distant period. Peace is now restored, 
and, a wife and mother, the heroine of this narrative has 
given up the nomadic habits of Mary Rock. 


LONDON GOSSIP. 
1850. 


February 

Lonpon itself is often the last topic in London gossip: 
having the whole world for its range, the metropolitan 
city appears to occupy itself more with what is without 
than what is within. This is a peculiarity that rather 
astonishes country cousins, and dwellers in Little Ped- 
lington generally, who wonder at the unconcern with 
which your aboriginal citizen walks along the bustling, 
roaring streets, regarding all their multitudinous inci- 
dents as matters of course. Your rustic too is some- 
what surprised that his Cockney friend cannot tell him 
the name of every church he passes in his laborious 
endeavours to see everything, from the Achilles Statue 
to the Tunnel, with a devout inspection of ‘London 
stone’ by the way.. The Londoner is too busy to be 
inquisitive about local nomenclature ; but you will find 
him very glib with news, from rumours scarcely beyond 
the dawn of credibility to reports in full-fledged cer- 
tainty. Is there an insurrection in any part of the 
globe from Spitzbergen to Tongataboo—a blight in the 
cotton crop—a sanitary grievance—a complication in 
diplomacy—a falling off in sugar imports—a bigger 
melon than usual at Chatsworth—a water-spout in the 
Pacific, Buckinghamshire, or Borneo—no matter what, 
straightway it forms an item wherewith colloquists en- 
tertain themselves for a brief hour, or convert it into 
‘talking capital.’ And yet with all this expansiveness 
and power of expansibility there is a marvellous amount 
of narrowness in the metropolitan mind, or in the place 
where the mind ought to be. If you want proof of this, 
consider the patience with which dirty streets are tole- 
rated, slushy, greasy, or dusty according to the season— 
consider how passively the extra charge of a shilling 
for booking a box-seat at the theatre, or the sixpence 
for a bill of the play to the janitor, is submitted to—how 
meekly a hundred yards of unpaved footway in a busy 
thoroughfare will be endured—how quietly a river side- 
terrace is suffered not to exist—how composedly dear 
and sewage-defiled water is drunk—all these and many 
more prove that the mental capacity of the metropolis 
will bear widening ; or is largeness of view incompati' 
with largeness of population? 
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So much for a beginning. I may now tell you that, 
as I stated in my gossip last year, an arctic expedition, 
to comprise two sailing and two steam vessels, is to be 
despatched by way of Barrow’s Straits, to follow on the 
track of Franklin to the westward; while the ships 
under Captain Collinson, now on their way to Behring’s 
Straits, will, if they can, force their way eastward. A 
somewhat similar attempt was made, as you will re- 
member, in 1826, by Beechy and Parry. Let us hope 
that the present expeditions will be successful in dis- 
covering Franklin and his party: the chance of finding 
them alive is more probable than many persons are 
willing to believe—Sir John Ross and his crew passed 
four years in the polar seas, and survived to come home 
again. ‘There is no want of spirit for the work, for it 
appears that the officers who have volunteered number 
more than enough to do all the duty without sailors. 
Besides these, two other naval parties will go out—one 
under Sir John Ross, the other to be conducted by Mr 
Penny, one of your Aberdeen whalers: he is now mak- 
ing preparations at that port; and a further search, un- 
der the auspices of the Hudson’s Bay Company, is to be 
made by Mr Rac; so, whatever may be the result, we 
shall at least have done our best to find the long-absent 
adventurers. There has been a lecture on the subject 
at the London Institution; and those of curious eye as 
well as mind have now the opportunity to see an arctic 
panorama. 

The Panopticon, to which I called your attention 
some time ago, is again showing signs of vitality. It is 
to be an exhibition to comprise philosophy, art, and 
science, with lectures adapted to a popular audience: 
the site selected for it in the Strand is highly in its fa- 
vour. This reminds me of the Great National Exhibi- 
tion of Works of Industry ; the undertaking looks more 
promising than it did at first; the executive has been 
invigorated by the introduction of competent practical 
men. It is to open the Ist of May 1851; the building, 
which, as contemplated, will cover nearly, or quite, 
twenty acres, is to be erected in Hyde Park; and ar- 
ticles sent from abroad, for exhibition only, are to be 
admitted free of duty. This looks like business, and 
much is it to be desired that no littlenesses may inter- 
vene to mar the project. If properly carried out, this 
exhibition might be made the means of developing a good 
deal of native talent which now lies in obscurity for want 
of means to make itself known. A ‘national’ scheme 
should necessarily include the humble artisan as well as 
the wealthy manufacturer. The people might be found 
as willing to exhibit as they are to view: an art exhibi- 
tion in Liverpool, the admission to which for adults was 
twopence, was visited by 13,000 persons in the month 
of December last. 

Among points of interest connected with railway 
matters is the fact, that our six thousand miles of 
iron-road produced nearly twelve millions of pounds of 
revenue last year. Locomotion here shows itself as an 
important element in the national resources. The Great 
Northern Company are constructing a viaduct across 
the river at Peterborough ; it is one of the topics talked 
about at the ‘Civil Engineers; as well as the swivel 
suspension bridge, the iron-work of which, weighing 
3300 tons, has just been cast in this country for the 
pas gar of Russia. It is to cross the Dnieper at Rieff, 
and when in place will be 1400 feet long, while the 
whole length of suspending chains is four miles, Be- 
sides these, the tunnel now being excavated by Ame- 
rican ‘ navigators’ on the banks of the Hudson between 
New York and Albany elicits a few remarks. This 
‘diggin’ is to be 830 feet long, 24 wide, and 19 high; 
with the open cutting at either end, the entire length 
will be 1530 feet: 400 men are at work on it night and 
day. Then there is the paper on ‘ Improved Dwellings,’ 
read a week or two since at a meeting of the British 


architects; it is an able discussion of a question now 
exciting a good deal of attention, and applies to middle 
as well as working-class dwellings. This is a point 
worth notice, for, as one hears in many quarters, why 
should not clerks and people in a similar grade be pro- 
vided with well-fitted and independent dwellings, in- 
stead of being compelled to live, as so many thousands 
are in this great city, in ill-fitted lodgings, or miles dis- 
tant in the suburbs? We shall have to come some day 
to your Edinburgh system of living in flats, though not 
as flats, and the sooner a beginning is made the better. 
Poor clerks, obliged, by the nature of their business, to 
dress respectably, are often much worse off than your 
fustian-clad mechanics. 

The interest in this subject is spreading. A public 
meeting to discuss it and adopt measures has lately 
been held at Hull. It is to be hoped the other York- 
shire towns will follow the example: there is need 

h! Another sign of the times is to be found in 
the formation of a company who propose to substitute 
cremation for inhumation, with such appliances as may 
suit modern sentiment. Could this project be enter- 
tained, it would at once settle the vexed question of 
intramural interments; yet although burning the dead 
would be a desirable improvement on our present ob- 
noxious custom, I fear it will be long ere popular opinion 
will be in favour of it. And next, while projects are the 
topic, have you heard of the notable scheme for a rail- 
way from Calais to Mooltan? The intermediate space 
is only 3800 miles, and of these nearly 1000 (namely, to 
Pesth) are executed already! Wont it be pleasant, when 
this line is complete, to pass a month of the long vaca- 
tion in that Eastern land where Brahma left footprints, 
still visible, if there be any truth in history, and where 
Sir Charles Napier issues proclamations and orders as 
startling as they are amusing? Wont it be nice to have 
a swim in the Indus, pic-nic in the caves of Elephanta, 
and bring home a bottle of the Ganges as a souvenir? 
Then, as though this grand scheme were not sufficient 
for the time being, a New York epistolarian states that 
‘the projectors of an electric-telegraph communication 
between that city and the Isle of Wight will bring their 
plan before congress at its present session. They pro- 
pose to lay down a substantial insulated wire of thirty- 
six fibres, coated one half-inch with gutta-percha, and 
to guarantee its working with perfect integrity for ten 
years. They offer to complete it in twenty months 
from the date of contract, for a sum not to exceed three 
millions of dollars.’ And further, ‘the same company 
offer, within five years, and for five million dollars, to 
lay down a similar line from the Mississippi to the 
Pacific.’ Whether these turn out to be dreams or not, 
they serve to show that engineering conceptions can at 
times approach the transcendental. 

By the way, there is a fact connected with telegraphs 
which is worth consideration—I mean the difference of 
cost of the apparatus in this country and America. It 
is commonly said that two thousand miles of posts and 
wire can be fixed in the United States for the same sum 
that would be charged for two hundred in this country. 
The Yankees take a single wire from post to post across 
the country irrespective of railway routes, and furnish 
tools fur repairs to farmers and other dwellers along the 
line, who, in return for their trouble, are permitted to 
use the telegraph for their own private purposes. If 
such an arrangement be not possible in Britain, surely 
some plan could be devised for diminishing the charge 
for flashing messages whereby the proprietors and the 
public would be mutually benefited. The Prussian sys- 
tem of laying the wires underground is said by i 
men to be the best. 

Talking of America reminds me of a new attempt to 
add to the resources of that go-ahead country—nothing 
less than the growth and manufacture of tea. The 
undertaking is the work of Mr Junius Smith, whose 
name is well remembered among London merchants. 
In the autumn of 1848 he imported five hundred tea- 
plants from China, and set them in his estate in South 
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Carolina. Some seed was sown at the same time, but as 
the ‘fall’ is not the sowing season, it did not come up; 
the plants, however, throve, notwithstanding the winter, 
and at the last accounts in 1849, were all in bud. It is 
said that tea may be successfully cultivated in fourteen 
of the states, and the estimated produce from one acre 
of land is 547 pounds. Jonathan consumes annually 
11,000,000 pounds of the commodity: does his enter- 
prising genius anticipate beating the Celestials out of 
the market at some future day by novel tactics in tea? 
A notion concerning natural resources has also been 
thrown out in France. As reported by the corre- 
spondent of the ‘Literary Gazette, ‘M. Lefevre de 
Vaugouard declares that he has discovered the means 
of artificially fecundating the spawn of trout, and that 
he is able, from the spawn of one single female, to pro- 
duce an immense quantity of fish. M. Coste, of the 
College de France, has experimented on eels. He has 
had brought to Paris a quantity of the animalcule 
which, at the end of March or beginning of April every 


year, suddenly rise in immense masses at the mouths of | Pi 


rivers, particularly of the Orne, near Caen. This mat- 
ter is, it appears, often dragged out of the river by the 
peasants to cast on the land; but M. Coste has ascer- 
tained that it is from it that eels are produced, or rather 
that it is itself a mass of eels in the earliest stage of 
existence, and that, if left untouched, these eels would 
ascend the rivers and canals. Out of a portion of this 
matter, called by the peasantry the montée, M. Coste 
has succeeded in breeding a promising and flourishing 
family of eels; and he calculates that, at the end of a 
few years, each of them will be worth in the market 
from six to eight francs.’ These are interesting facts ; 
and perhaps some good may come of gossipping about 
them, by making people aware of the value of this 
organic fluviatile deposit, as geologists would call it. 

Apropos of France: the Academy of Bordeaux offers 
prizes for a treatise on the ancient coinage of Guienne, 
distinguishing among the Anglo-Saxon coins those which 
belong to each of the Edwards. They propose also to 
give a gold medal of five hundred francs value in the 
present year for philological researches ‘On an author 
who is one of the brightest glories of Guienne, and one 
of the most illustrious founders of the French language 
such as it was formed in the sixteenth century.’ The 
subject is to comprise ‘the composition of a classified 
vocabulary of the language of Montaigne ; and the com- 
petitors are to pay particular attention to all the words 
where the sense presents any difficulty, to explain the 
significations, and illustrate them by examples taken 
from Montaigne himself, from writers who preceded 
him, or from contemporaneous authors; to examine, 
also, which of the expressions, current at the present 
day, were made use of by classic authors of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries.’ Here is a subject to 
evoke the enthusiasm and industry of those who make 
words their study, and doubtless some will be found to 
plod at the work. What a fertile subject old Rabelais 
would be for a similar investigation ! 

Taking a stride over the Alps into Switzerland, we 
find the Society of Public Utility in Geneva offering 
fifteen hundred francs for an essay on the questions— 
‘Is it advantageous to a small democratic state to grant 
encouragement to families containing the greatest num- 
ber of children?’—‘ In democratic states of limited extent, 
by what guarantees is it most desirable to surround the 
recruitment of the population, occurring either by natu- 
ralisation or by the establishment of foreigners?’ Thus 
philology and politics both present themselves to those 
disposed to enter the arena of discussion. ‘To come 
back to our own country: it has been proposed to paint 
maps on the walls of the new houses of parliament and 
other edifices throughout the country, with a view to 
interest and instruct the public. These maps might be 
astronomical and physical, as well as geographical, and 
thus widen the sources of information to the fullest 
extent. The idea is not a bad one; perhaps some of 
our Mechanics’ Institutes will act upon it. Mr Barlow’s 


lecture, too, on the novel subject, ‘ A Bank of England 
Note,’ delivered at the Royal Institution, is worth a 
passing notice. The peculiar nature of the paper was 
explained; the security which these peculiarities affurd 
against imitation: they consist in the colour, trans- 
parency, texture of the material, the feel it has on being 
handled, the water-mark, which is produced in the pulp, 
and cannot be successfully imitated in finished paper, 
the three rough or deckle edges, and the strength. The 
bank-note paper is made from new, and not from old 
rags; and before the size is applied, a note will lift 
thirty-six pounds, but with the addition of a grain of 
size only, fifty-six. In this way it was shown that per- 
fection of manufacture is the best means of repressing 
the artifices of the fraudulent. There is yet another 
fact in connection with the Bank which comes in well 
as a winding-up: the directors have voted, or are about 
to vote, L.500 for the formation of a library and read- 
ing-room in the establishment for the use of the clerks, 
who are to pay an annual subscription of a few shillings. 
eriodicals and papers will be provided; and as the 
books are to circulate, the advantages will be extended 
to the home-circles of all who may choose to avail 
themselves of them. I hear that Mr Francis, author of 
‘ History of the Bank,’ and ‘Chronicles of the Stock 
Exchange,’ is to be librarian. This is a step in the 
right direction. 


THE BIRTHDAY TREAT. 
* Eyes of some men travel far 

For the finding of a star. 

Up and down the heavens they go— 

Men that keep a mighty rout ! 

I'm as great as they, I trow, 

Since the day I found thee out.’ 

Worpswortu. 

Wuart the poet has said of the small celandine, do I 
venture to say of a human flower of my acquaintance. 
A lowly one indeed—one that might be styled a weed 
of homely feature, if we could quite forget, in our com- 
plicated social distinctions, the great fact, that God hath 
given all of us a portion of his immoftal spirit, and that 
with him is no distinction of persons. ‘ For goodness’ 
sake,’ and also ‘for righteousness’ sake,’ therefore, we 
must be allowed to tell our readers something about a 
poor servant-of-all-work. Let us begin, however, by ad- 
mitting at once that she is not an interesting martyr, nor 
an angel incognito, nor a heroine placed in advantageous 
contrast with a luxurious, indolent, black-hearted, silken- 
robed fine lady. It is not so: we have no skill in that 
sort of high-light and deep-shadow painting. We have 
no claim to any sort of invention in our little account 
of Mary Gray. Itis just a copy from the life, and as 
much of a fac-simile as we can make it. 

Mary Gray, then, was a servant-of-all-work when we 
first knew her. She had been cook, housemaid, and 
nursery-maid before, and was by no means bad in any 
one of these capacities; but she was by far the best 
servant-of-all-work we ever saw, at least for the place 
in which we first made her acquaintance—one which 
required head as well as hands, heart as well as head, 
and conscience and high principle above all. She was 
the daughter of respectable poor people living in a vil- 
lage in the west of England. She had numerous brothers 
and sisters, most of them younger than herself; and at 
the age of sixteen she went out to service. The first 
situation she had was that of under-housemaid in a 
physician’s family in Bath. Mary had a certain some- 
thing about her which was attaching. She had her faults, 
like other young people: she was giddy, somewhat hasty 
and warm in temper—she loved a gossip and a laugh 
dearly—we have no doubt she often broke cups and 
plates ; but, as we have said, she had a certain some- 
thing about her which was attaching. No one she lived 
with liked to part with her. This something we believe 
to have been an affectionate, unselfish disposition. She 
never seemed to think of herself first, or to study her 
own convenience. Her life was a constant series of 
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exertions and unconscious sacrifices for the good of 
those she lived with—mistress, master, children, fellow- 
servants. It was no great wonder that Mary was liked 
—-that no one wished to part from her. For many years 
she received small wages, though she had a great deal 
of work to do; but she had that blessed alchymy of a 
contented spirit, which turned the copper of life into 
gold, and by virtue of which she believed the wages she 
received to be enough, and the work she did not too 
much for her. Yet Mary could not boast of extraor- 
dinary physical strength ; on the contrary, she had not 
a strong constitution, and she suffered a great deal of 
pain in the course of her life. But her gay, active spirit 
carried her aloft over ill health: she set about her work 
like a lark, and got through more than many a stronger 
but less willing person. For seventeen years she lived 
in the service of various branches of the. same family. 
When I first saw her, she had just left some people 
belonging to this family, with whom she had lived seven 
or eight years. They had brought her to London with 
them. Mr D—— was an artist, and lived at Brompton. 
When, from a series of misfortunes, her master and mis- 
tress gave up housekeeping, and were obliged to part 
with Mary, she had not to seek for a place. Several 
small families in the neighbourhood were anxious to 
engage her, for her good qualities had got abroad. Her 
generous devotion to the D——-s—her utter self-forget- 
fulness—her efforts to help them in her humble way— 
were things whispered about and commented upon by 
charwomen, washerwomen, tradespeople, and servants in 
the neighbourhood ; so that Mary was able to choose a 
place for herself. She made a good choice when she 
selected that of our friend Mrs Campbell ; for though 
she had plenty to do there, she was allowed to do it in 
her own way, and was esteemed and thoroughly trusted 
as she deserved to be. When she had been with the 
Campbells about two years, we went to visit them one 
Christmas, and soon became aware of Mary’s many good 
points as a servant. We heard many touching little 
stories about her strong attachment to her former em- 
ployers, especially the D——s. We also saw evidences 
of this. Once we peeped into her bedroom in the attic, 
and saw its walls adorned with unfinished oil-paintings 
and drawings, which she had saved from the wreck of 
her late master’s studio. These she valued so highly, 
that she would part with them for no money. She had 
acquired some little knowledge of art in her former ser- 
vice, and always gave her opinion (if asked) concerning 
any drawing which Miss Campbell or Miss Georgy 
might be occupied with. She always considered herself 
as one of the family, and took care of everything in the 
house as if it were her own. There was one thing 
which some mistresses might not have approved in 
Mary: she had a great many visitors. Poor women 
and young girls, who lived in the lane at the end of 
which the Campbells’ house and the house which had 
been the D——s’ were situated—all came to see Mary. 
They had known her for eight years, and they could 
not keep from her. When the Campbells knew who all 
these visitors were, they raised no objection to the in- 


sometimes before, it became due; and at last Mrs Camp- 
bell adopted the plan of keeping Mary’s money for her, 
as she could not keep it for herself. 

During our visit that Christmas we were fortunate 
enough to become the witness of an act so characteristic 
of Mary Gray, so beautiful in itself, and so honourable 
to human nature, that it has seemed to us a duty to 
record it. We saw the treat she gave herself on her 
birthday: her thirty-fourth or thirty-fifth, we believe. 
She was just the sort of person to think a great deal 
about birthdays and feastdays. We don’t think cold- 
hearted, calculating, or very saving people ever care 
about these things; but Mary Gray did. She was always 
glad of any excuse for making a present, or giving a 
treat to others. We saw that very Christmas the large 
parcel she sent down into the country to her relations: 
the warm shawl for her sister, the flannel and the bottle 
of gin for her old mother, the plums and currants for a 
Christmas-pudding, the old gowns to be made up for 
little nieces, the two little books for the nephew of seven 
years old, who could read ‘ quite beautiful.’ And verily 
she had her reward. Indeed she had a twofold reward; 
for she not only had the great pleasure of sending her 
parcel home, but she had that other the proof 
that she had been thought of there; for the very day 
that she despatched her present, she received a hamper 
from that dear home. There was a bottle of elderwine 
and a bottle of cider, both home-made; and there were 
abundance of apples—home-growth too; and there was 
a large cake, and other trifles, over which Mary’s tears 
of delight fell. All these things were partaken of in 
the parlour; for, as wesaid before, Mary was one of the 
family, and everybody in the house rejoiced when she 
rejoiced, and ate her good things accordingly, to her 
immense satisfaction. She would have been deeply 
mortified if we had spared her cake and apples. 

One morning Miss Campbell said to us, ‘ Mary’s birth- 
day is next week. She always has a holiday on that 
day; and this time she says that she means to give 
herself a regular good treat. Now what do you sup- 
pose this treat is to be?’ 

‘ As she is fond of gaiety, perhaps she is going to the 
theatre?’ 

*No. Guess again.’ 

‘Perhaps she is going to begin a course of prudent 
saving, and will put every farthing she possesses in a 
savings’ bank ?’ 

Miss Campbell laughed, as if that were about the last 
thing Mary would be likely to do. 

‘Perhaps,’ suggested I, ‘ she means to go and see her 
friends in the country?’ 

‘No; she has sent them too much money to be able 
to afford that. But she has saved all her Christmas- 
boxes, and this is her notion of the pleasantest way of 
spending the money: she always has intended to give 
herself a treat, she says, and now she means to 
do it. And this treat is to give a grand tea, and a 
the poor children in the 


not a rich lady!’ we 


tercourse. The house was in a retired, out-of-the-way | exclaii 


place, and it would have been impossible for a cheery, 
social creature like Mary, to live without keeping up 
her friendships and acquaintanceships. Besides, these 
friends and acquaintances always lent a hand in what- 
ever work was going forward in the kitchen while they 
—- they, upon the whole, hindered Mary very 


Although Mary received very good wages while she 
lived with the Campbells, I am sorry to say she could 
not be prevailed upon to begin to lay by a little money. 
* How could she,’ as she said, ‘ when there were so many 
to help?’ She never neglected her own family, but sent 
great part of her earnings to her widowed mother, and 
some sisters who were in need. Then among her circle 
of friends in Brompton there were several whom she 
assisted in bad times with a few shillings from her little 
store. In these ways her money went as soon as, and 


‘I do not think so,’ said Miss Campbell; ‘and I don’t 
think the children in our lane will think so. They will 
enjoy themselves more at Mary’s tea-party, I am sure, 
than at any entertainment given them by a Lady Boun- 
tiful of the parish. They all love Mary, and she loves 
them. And you may be sure that there will be no lack 
of kind sympathising friends in her own class who will 
forward her wishes in every way.’ 

‘I suppose you and your mamma will really pay the 
cost of the feast?’ we said; and were glad to receive 
the following reply :—‘ Oh no; that would be to deprive 
Mary of half her pleasure. It is to be her own enter- 
tainment: we shall do nothing towards it. Mary must 
not be deprived of her great luxury—generosity.’ 

If our oe could have seen Mary’s ae while 
preparing party, they would with us in 
thinking that there were few women kingdom 
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who could enjoy that part of the business of giving an 
entertainment so well. As soon as her intention be- 
came known in the lane, and among the tradespeople 
who served the Campbells, the popular feeling about 

became evident. Mrs Jackson, a violent-tempered 
woman, who lived in the lane, and had an empty room 
in her house, which Mary intended to hire for the even- 
ing, graciously intimated that she would lend Mary the 
room for nothing : the milkman promised to give her 
as much milk as she required, ay, and some cream too, 
dear as cream is in London at Christmas-time, that her 
own tea might be perfect on the occasion: the baker 
sent her as many loaves as she wanted: the butter- 
man sent her butter, not a small allowance, or of a 
common sort, but three or four pounds of the best fresh 
butter he had in his shop: the landlady of the White 
Hart lent her tables and benches to furnish her room, 
and promised to give her brandy for the snapdragon, 
and a moderate amount of beer and other drink for the 
fathers and mothers of the children when they should 
come later in the evening to see their young ones at 
play: the grocer sent her tea and sugar, and plums 
for her cake; and one of her friends brought her plums 
for the snapdragon : and, as Mary said, her ‘ birthday 
treat would cost her nothing after all.’ 

When the important evening arrived, it was a dread- 
fully cold one, just the best sort of evening to enjoy a 
merry-making by the fire. Mary dressed herself in her 
best, and set off at an early hour in the afternoon with 
a huge basketful of things down the lane. One of her 
guests was ready waiting to help her to make the room 
ready for the company. It would not be easy to de- 
scribe the sensation which the anticipation of Mary 
Gray’s party caused in the hearts of the little boys and 
girls who were invited. We heard from the mother of 
two of them, Mrs Bailey, a respectable hard-working 
charwoman, and a great ally of our Mary’s, that the 
little things had been talking and thinking of nothing 
else for a fortnight past. 

* Some wise man has said that being happy, and seeing 
others happy for two hours, is a duration of bliss not at 
all to be slighted by so short-lived a creature as man.’ 
We met with this remark in ‘ Forster’s Life of Oliver 
Goldsmith’ just now; and so far from thinking two 
hours of such bliss a thing to be slighted, we are inclined 
to say that a quarter of an hour of it is a thing to be 
prized. Of this, at all events, we are sure—if the gentle, 
generous, large-hearted Goldsmith could have accom- 
panied us in our short look in upon Mary’s party, he 
would have valued the enjoyment highly; indeed we 
question very much whether he would have been got 
away again at all. He would have thought it a pleasant 
thing to help Mary to dispense her good things to the 
bright-faced, clean little children; he would have taken 
out his flute, and played the company a tune, we are 
almost sure; and we are quite sure that he would have 
made Mary Gray as immortal as Beau Tibbs or Dr 
= Goldsmith was the man to have appreciated 


er. 

We paid two short visits to the party in the course of 
the evening. We went first at about five o'clock. Mrs 
Bailey, radiant with smiles, opened the door of the room 
when we knocked, and begged us to walk in; and Mary 
was loud in her welcome. It was a small room, quite 
clean and neat, and warm and brilliant with a good fire 
and plenty of candles. There were two tables. Mary was 
pouring out tea and coffee at one; ‘and about eighteen 
children in a state of quiet ecstasy were eating toast, 
cake, muffin, and all sorts of good things, and drinking 
cups of sweet tea ad libitum, at the other. While at 
Mary’s table sat three or four respectable poor women, 
besides Mrs Bailey, drinking tea—some of the very best 
tea it is possible to drink, we assure you, reader. Mary 
invited us so earnestly to take a cup, that we could not 
refuse; and we found it so unusually good, that we all 
of us had some difficulty in getting to sleep that night. 
We mention this to show you that had everything 
in first-rate style. As soon as we drunk our tea, 


we came away, as we feared that our presence might 
be some restraint upon the company, 

An hour or two later we all went down the lane 
again, to have another look at Mary’s juvenile party. 
The fun was now at its height. There was a fiddler in 
one corner of the room playing away with all his might; 
and the little ones, with our Mary in the midst of them, 
were dancing in a style that did one good to see. After 
the dancing was over, we waited to see the snapdragon 
begin. By this time some of the fathers of the children 
had come home from work, and had joined the party. 
It was a pleasant thing to see how cheerfully they 
entered into their children’s sports; and the mothers 
seemed so happy, that you would have thought they 
had never known what it was to fear the want of a 
meal for those enraptured, noisy little ones. About ten 
o’clock all the children were gone home to bed—and 
then Mary, and such of the parents and grown-u 
visitors who could remain, kept up the evening till mid- 
night; and they separated with the mutual declaration, 
that none of them had ever spent a pleasanter evening. 
We can easily believe it; for we, who were present so 
short a time, are almost ready to say the same thing. 

We are not very good at tacking on a moral to every 
slight tale or anecdote we may happen to tell. In the 
first place, we think the tale must be very badly told, or 
not worth the telling, which requires any such clumsy 
explanation. It must be something like the picture of 
that animal under which the painter found it necessary 
to write, ‘ This is a lion!’ In the second place, if there be 
a moral lesson to be learned from a tale, we think it a 
very bad compliment to the reader’s ingenuity to point 
it out to him: it is part of his business to find it out for 
himself. Whether any one will find a moral in Mary 
Gray’s Birthday Treat we know not; but we cannot 
help thinking that no right-hearted person can hear of 
it, and know that it is true (for it is quite true), without 
being pleased to think that such things happen, not 
unfrequently perhaps, among the generous poor of Eng- 
the poet, with words we com- 
menced, say that he cared not merely for the great, and 
wonderful, and magical— 

* The common growth of mother earth 
Suffices me—her tears, her mirth, 
Her humblest mirth and tears.” 


"TIS SIXTY YEARS SINCE. 


[About sixty years ago, a shop in the town of Forfar, 
in a large way of general business, was burnt down, and 
the following curious document is the inventory given 
in by the proprietor to the office in which he was in- 
sured. The jumble of heterogeneous articles, the style, 
the spelling, and the slumping of the whole loss into 
the arbitrary, but not very formidable, sum of five 
pounds, give one a strange idea of the value of such a 
business at the time in a respectable provincial town, as 
well as of the intellectual status of its proprietor :]— 

* An acct. of what articles I, William Butchart marchant 
in Forfar, was sailing at present in my shop in the same 
hoose wher I dwell and down so for this 5] years now goin 
in as fair as I can remember and what my wife has soi 
and mead for the public and the countree round about 
both for destresed —_ and otherways at funeral times, 
for the women at chrestemss and mony publick metings of 
respectable pepall both in toun and countree for mor than 
40 years which is well known—First I shall menchan shop 

—Sugar and tea and soda and soap and ashes and 
we of tow kinds pruchan and butan starch whal oil green 
oil and lintseed oils ink and trakel black shugar and cand 
_— and black paper and ginger and pich whitning pes | 
jum and rosit and brimston rock and flour of it writing 
papar both kinds long and letter whit sugar sometimes 
corks for comon bottles day wod or spels as it is called 
rops for carts honey tow kinds hadder and hom kind 
alyes sumer and winter thread from No 8 to 24 sorted 
alyes ery from Peter Banay-a good assortment of 
tapes and black and white kneting from No 12 and 


13 and 17 and 25 and 35 striped string what we call 
dunepretty brod and narree a pretty asortment of silk 
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thread blue and black and light and reed in short the 
coulers comman sought—they are almost rendered hoias- 
less by the wathewarks destroying them and all other 
things wemen’s neaddles and thembles salts and seney 
and sefron and cloves and cinaman mereo and rubarb 
and salt peter and limbrech and cut beard and shirt 
buttons and salt butter—I had just now a kitt from the 
country all destroyed and ivory black and bain black vitrel 
and ink glasses and writing pens nails from Jaurns sorted 
to single pumps of all kinds DD and D plenchens and 
single door and clout and large and smaller and double 
and single pump and tow kinds of cart nails. I forgot in 
last acct. catechesims ballarnetic barly for the pot sat 
for dallie huse yellow oker vinegar alyes and black and 
gray and other coulers coffen cords and chalk weght pens 
= § peper sorted all my weghts for weighing goods des- 
troied and metle weghts for weing much hurt 3 steups for 
measuring the vinegar destroicd 1 mutchken | gill | half 
1 my oil measures destroied several boxes destroied and 
t that I had a pretty barley box and thimble ladle for 
taking out and several boxes holding reset and brimstone 
and sulphur and other things candles but not many of 
them ot sae alyes sold flour bread more than this 40 
years asortment of lofe and bisket and penny lofs in 
short all kinds sold by me destroied and kedl seed as I 
sell plants had a good and bees wax and mustard and 
brass wair and fishing hooks and fiddle-strings and pip 
clay and heren butter and hazer blue and white mus’ 
seed and worm pouders there is a few artickles added 
more than before that my wife and me reminded but not 
many and 12 forks and knives in a barrel in the shop 
among some seed to keep them from rusting—now what 
my wife and me sold summer and winter gill and jam 
and presarved berrys of kinds and marmet there was 
marimet mead leatly she sold the gill at 2s 6d Ib 
at 1s 8d marlmet at 2s per lb which in all L.5 ster- 
ing might be a mothret elation and these artickles 
and heny was much huse for the publick and now cannot 
be sold being destroied and several of my wifes cloath 
since the inventory taking found to be much hurt attested 
y Wiutuiam Butcuart 
‘There was 9 fulls suffeted in the house next the shop 
upon the south side and all dead—6 dukes and 2 hens and 
one cock to the oe surpres of all that sead it and a 
great deal of our houseld things much hort by the smock 
which Mr —— and others sead and dyd siclk—and my wife 
and tenanent cleaning them and sorting them. W B’ 


ORIGIN OF PUBLIC WASHHOUSES. 

It originated not with one of the philosophers, but with 
the humble wife of a labouring man in a small house in one 
of the back streets of Liverpool, who, during the cholera, 
offered the use of her back kitchen and copper to her 
neighbours. It was there that the first idea of this 
great institution was formed. This poor woman found 
that during the cholera there was great suffering from 
the constant necessity of the change of clothing for 
sagan and she gave the use of her back kitchen to 

er neighbours, and this plan went on for years, till it 
became constantly used by some eighty-five families. 
Some contributions were given to the poor woman to- 
wards keeping open her kitchen by a Ladies’ District Visit- 
ing Association, and the people who came thankfully paid 
a penny a time for the facilities that were afforded them. 

ell, inquiry was made as to the working of this, and the 
result was such as to induce the corporation of Liv 
to think that they could do nothing better for the con- 
venience and comfort—ay, and along with other measures, 
the moral improvement—of their fellow-citizens, than by 
erecting, which they did, public baths and washhouses on 
a large scale. They erected two establishments, which 
cost L.11,000, and their example was followed in London 
and elsewhere ; and now the bathers and washers are to 
be reckoned not by hundreds, but by thousands; and the 
articles washed not by thousands, but by millions. And 
this is a scheme founded by the labouring-cl dopted 
by them in silence and obscurity for years, and at last 
up in = London by the people and by 

— i "s ata lic meeti 


DEATH OF BURKE'S ONLY SON. 

Burke's son, upon whom his father has conferred some- 
thing of his own celebrity, heard his parents sobbing in an- 
other room at the prospect of an event they knew to be 


inevitable. He rose from his bed, joined his illustrious 
father, and endeavoured to engage him in a cheerful con- 
versation. Burke continued silent, choked with grief. His 
son again made an effort to console him. ‘Iam under no 
terror,’ he said ; ‘I feel myself better, and in spirits, and 
yet my heart flutters I know not why. Pray talk to me, 
sir! talk of religion, talk of morality, talk, if you will, of 
indifferent subjects.’ Here a noise attracted his notice, 
and he exclaimed,‘ Does it rain? No; it is the rustling of 
the wind through the trees.’ The whistling of the wind 
and the waving of the trees brought Milton's majestic lines 
to his mind, and he repeated them with uncommon grace 
and effect— 


* His praise, ye winds, that from four quarters blow, 

Breathe soft or loud ; and wave your tops, ye pines ; 

With every plant, in sign of worship wave |" 
A second time he took up the sublime and melodious 
strain, and accompanying the action to the word, waved 
his own hand in token of worship, and sank into the arms 
of his father—a corpse! Not a sensation told him that in 
an instant he would stand in the presence of the Creator, to 
whom his body was bent in homage, and whose praises still 
resounded from his lips.— Quarterly Review. 


THE FIRE OF DRIFYT-WOOD. 


[The following piece is from a volume of genuine poetry just 
published at Boston, United States, entitled ‘ The Seaside and the 
Fireside.’ By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow :}— 


Wer sat within the farm-house old, 
Whose windows, looking o’er the bay, 

Gave to the sea-breeze, damp and cold, 
An easy entrance night and day. 


Not far away we saw the port— 

The strange, old-fashioned, silent town— 
The lighthouse—the dismantled fort— 

The wooden houses, quaint and brown. 


We sat and talked until the night, 
Descending, filled the little room ; 
Our faces faded from the sight, 
Our voices only broke the gloom. 


We spake of many a vanished scene, 
Of what we once had thought and said, 

Of what had been, and might have been, 
And who was changed, and who was dead ; 


And all that fills the hearts of friends, 
When first they feel, with secret pain, 
Their lives thenceforth have separate ends, 

And never can be one again; 


The first slight swerving of the heart, 
That words are powerless to express, 
And leave it still unsaid in part, 
Or say it in too great excess. 


The very tones in which we spake 

Had something strange, I could but mark ; 
The leaves of memory seemed to make 

A mournful rustling in the dark. 


Oft died the words upon our lips, 
As suddenly from out the fire, 
Built of the wreck of stranded ships, 
The flames would leap, and then expire. 


And, as their splendour flashed and failed, 
We thought of wrecks upon the main— 
Of ships dismasted, that were hailed, 
And sent no answer back again. 


The windows, rattling in their framces— 
The ocean, roaring up the beach— 

The gusty blast—the bickering flames— 
All mingled vaguely in our speech ; 


Until they made themselves a 

Of fancies floating through the brain— 
The long-lost ventures of the heart, 

That send no answers back again. 


Oh flames that glowed! oh hearts that yearned ! 
They were indeed too much akin— 

The drift-wood fire without that burned, 
The thoughts that burned and glowed within. 
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